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THE RIPENING YEAR. 

|" MILIAR as the processional glory of the year 

must be to every one who has eyes to see and 
ears to hear, yet the differing seasons always come 
to us with a certain bewitching novelty. Especially 
at the turn of the tide when autumn days are brimmed 
with beauty, when grapes perfume the air with their 
luscious breath, and orchards ripen in rare and luxu- 
riant profusion, we stand amazed and charmed at the 
fulness of bounty in the ripening year. 

Time was when people thought and spoke of au- 
tumn as sombre and melancholy, the period 

‘Of wailing winds, 
And naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere!” 
But for weeks before the woods drop their leaves, 
and stand out beneath the open sky in the marvellous 
symmetry and delicate loveliness of bare branches, 
showing perfection of form and exquisite finish of de- 
tail, those woods have been arrayed in glory beyond 
the power of brush to paint. 

An October drive through a bill country any where 
in our Northern or Middle States is simply a dream 
of delight, so enchanting are the gradations of color, 
so fairyvlike the vistas of gold and crimson, wine red, 
deep brown, garnet, ruby, purple, making a pano- 
rama of shifting pictures on every slope and knoll, in 
every ravine and glen. Maples, elms, oaks, poplars, 
birches, were beautiful the summer through. But 
they were then only reaching forward to their fuller, 
their perfect development, and it is in the ripening of 
the year, the sweet, exultant, ecstatic autumn, tlrat 
we see them at their best. 

Now is the season for the long health-giving tramp 
over field and forest, skirting the hill, descending the 
valley, walking with swinging strides over the rich 
upland. Walking by himself satisfies the student, 
who can be solitary and not find solitude depressing. 
For most people, however, walking should be gone 
into as a matter of real enjoyment, and two or three, 
four or five, congenial companions should start off 
together. Let them dress lightly, and wear broad- 
soled shoes, pinching nowhere, and thick enough to 
stand a rough road, If the ramble extend over a 
dozen miles, and occupy a whole forenoon or after- 
noon, so much the better. The exercise will set the 
blood dancing in the veins,-britg a bright glow. to 
the cheek and a new light to the eyes. 

Walking is second only to riding. In the rich 
ripening of the year happy are they who can leap 
into the saddle and fly merrily, as on wings, at their 
pleasure, the good steed answering every touch of the 
rein 

There is no medicine for the invalid like the med- 
icine of fresh air, exercise, and out-door life. It re- 
mains true that Nature is the sovereign among phy- 
sicians, that her embrace renews vitality and gives 
a lengthening lease of life. Avoid the confinement 
of the in-door life if you would be strong, well, and 
beautiful 


A HOUSEHOLD SCHOOL. 


tie ERE is one schoo] that has not enough students, 
although its faculty can never be excelled. 
It is the school of forbearance—of forbearance at 
The chief teacher in this school has a necro- 
mantic quality, for he moves mountains, and every 
works miracles; but he is invisible. His name 
It is a home school, of course, and its class 
rooms are all over the house—in kitchen, bedroom, 
dining-room, and parlor. The pupils come to this 
school fresh from other schools, where, it is very 
likely, they have been doing liard work, and are 
usually feeling that they are to be considered and 
rested, no matter what happens. They are to lie 
abed in the mornings for complete rest, and that last 
sweet slumber, the very cream of sleep, and are to 
have a hot breakfast at all hours; they are to have 
an appetite coaxed by all sorts of dainties and deli- 
cacies. In every holiday season there flock back to 
the home school those who are apt to forget that 
there is real rest in a change of work, and that to be 
wholly idle may be wholly selfish. 

Let our iads and lassies whose parents have to 
make exertion and endure some deprivation in order 
to clothe them fitly and send them to school, think a 
little on this point. If their overworked brains need 
the refreshing and repairing influences of sleep, let 
them go early to bed, in order that sufficient sleep 
may be had before they rise betimes in the morning, 
dress, and run down stairs to build the fire, and sur- 

‘ise the mother with breakfast ready for her when 

» descends. It will call into use an entirely new 


home 


day 


is Love. 
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and different set of muscles from those which have 
been most active during the year, and will therefore 
give rest to those needing it, if these young people 
then proceed to clear away the breakfast things,.to 
wash the dishes, to sweep and dust, to prepare the 
dinner, to make the dessert, to do as much as possible 
of whatever house-work there is to be done. It is 
the mother who has been using muscle and sinew 
and bone all the year, and who now should have 
rest by being given time and opportunity to use the 
brain, to lie in her chair and read her book, to go off 
on some journey, to gossip about among the neigh- 
bors, to enjoy a rest from her labors, knowing that 
all is going on right in the house, and enjoying the 
rest doubly that it is given her through love. 


A CUSTOM-HOUSE EPISODE. 


HAD seen them on 

the dock the day I 
went to meet youn 
Tom Sickles and his 
wife. They were wait- 
ing for their trunks, 
and Miss Trowbridge 
—that pretty. Miss 
Trowbridge who had 


Mee Hater fer Lecllon 
shown us the house 
of the Papal Nuncios, 


where M. Bossard sold bric-d-brac in Lucerne—Miss Trow- 
bridge was near them. They looked so pretty and so youn 
as they sat there in long coats, with quietly folded hands, so 
like two lovely sisters. One might, I thought, have been a 
few years older—not — though—than the other. There 
was less sheen on the gold of her hair, and ber eyes had a 
certain alertness in them, like those of a woman who had 
looked out on life. But the eyes of the other hardly stirred, 
except for bulf-abstracted glances now and then. They 
were always fixed straight abead, as though internally re- 
garding her own horizon. To-day, when Miss Trowbridge 
came in, I asked ber about them. 

“Oh! those two women, Then you did not stay lon 
enough to see? You know, I crossed on the steamer with 
them. They were always sitting together, just as you saw 
them. If one had a miniature green book in her hands, the 
other had a miniature green book in hers. We used to call 
them ‘the little pious sefiorita and her motber,’ for they 
were mother and daughter, not sisters at all, and only seven- 
teen years- between them, The little sefiorita rarely spoke. 
Sometimes she smiled. When she did she lost her beauty. 
I suppose she must have known it. When the pretty mam- 
ma spoke she always reached out, and, taking the hand of 
the little sefiorita, held it in her own, or she led her to her 
state-room door, kissed her, and then came back. I saw her 
doing this one night in particular before talking to the 
young tenor on board—I have forgotten his name—and an 
old gentleman with unctuous laugh and thin white hair. Mr. 
Shackelford, they said he was—that Mr. Shackelford who 
has a big store in Portford, and who is always playing patron 
to some new star. But I never saw the mother talking to 
them at any other time. Even at the Custom-house that 
day, though their baggage was under ‘T’ near enough for 
conversation, they seemed hardly to be acquainted. The 
little mother bad ever so many trunks and Sa 
with nothing in them, she said, to declare. She looked ner- 
vous, however, and when cornered, confessed the boxes had 
things in them for ‘a friend.’ When they were opened, then 
and there, in all that crowd, they held gorgeous dresses 
marked, ‘Made expressly for Shackelford, Shaw, & Com- 
pany.’ I never saw anything so dramatic. The tenor was 
indignant, and asked her why she had not done as he said. 
He was dependent, perhaps, on the profits of the firm. The 
old man, Mr. Shackelford, seemed all of a sudden to grow 
white and thin. As for the little sefiorita, she put her head 
under her mother’s long cloak and sobbed aloud.” 

Miss Trowbridge’s story was listened to with interest. A 
story of the Custom-house is apt to be by women. They 
said today that they bad never heard anything like it be- 
fore. 

“Oh! I have,” said that breezy little wife of Dr. Pestle; 
**but I promised never to tell. None of you will repeat it 
I am sure, though I won't tell you any of the names. I 
knew somebody here in town, a young girl studying at the 
League, and some one came to her once with a proposition 
for going to Paris for two months. This person was sure 
my friend needed the experience, seeing the studio galleries 
and old churches, and now was her chance. Every expense 
to be paid, and the only condition being that she brought 
back some twenty-six dresses for a fashionable dressmaker 
in town. It had to be a sirictly confidential arrangement, 
she was assured, otherwise there would be trouble for every- 
body. The clothes must be declared as her own. ‘All you 
need,’ it was added, ‘is a little firmuess and courage. We 
need a lady. No one else has the aplomb to carry the 
ec through.’” 

e all wanted to know the youn 
that of the dressmaker, but these little 
divulge. 














irl’s name, or at least 
rs. Pestle refused to 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON AN ENGLISH BIRD-BOOK. 


én present writer was once called in to console a little 
boy who, having an eager interest in the habits of birds, 
was presented with an illustrated manual describing his 
favorite creatures. It might be supposed that no consola- 
tion was needed, but the fact was quite otherwise. The 
book in question, though published by an American house, 
was a manual of English birds, and scarcely contained a 
a of which the little student had ever seen a specimen. 
here the familiar names were the same, the species were 
wholly different—the American robin being a large red- 
breasted bird instead of a small one; the American lark bein 
a large bird that flies low instead of one that is small an 
soars; the American cuckoo having a harsh voice instead of 
a sweet one. On the other hand, the birds that make the 
glory of wood and field in America—the mockingbird, the 
bolink, the hermit-thrush, the humming-bird, were sim- 
ply ignored, and he could learn nothing about them from 
is pretty book. The manual described nothing that he 
had seen; but it gave much information about what he 
would have seen, except for the unfortunate circumstance 
that his ancestors, about two hundred and fifty years before 
his birth, crossed the Atlantic. As the Irish patron wished 
Gilbert Stuart to paint for him the ancestors that he ought 
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to have had, so this work apparently described only the 
birds with which the boy ought to have been familiar. The 
book in question is still in market; it may, for aught I 
know, form a part of the famous series of the Bishop of 
Albany, warranted safely non-American, The publishers, 
no doubt,.are greatly impressed with the superiority of Eng- 
lish over American birds; but the calamity is for the litt 

boys who will have the book given to them next Christmas. 

And I should go a step farther beyond the English bird- 
book, and maintain that so Jong as a miscellaneous litera- 
ture of ideal excellence is not attainable for children—so 
Jong as their books still contain slang and bad manvers—it 
is better, at least, that it should be American bad manners 
and American slang. The reason is very simple; they will, 
at least, get no new mischief from it in this case, because 
the evil will be something to which they would be exposed 
at any rate; whereas imported slang and imported bad man- 
ners are something from which they might have been saved. 
Is it worth while that our children should be taken to Eng- 
land, or even put through a course of English books, in or- 
der that they may replace our milder American adjectives 
by the constant use of ** nasty” and ** beastly ” and ** bloody ” 
and ‘‘rot”—all these being phrases which have graduall 
crept up from the London dance-houses into decent Englis 
society, and latterly into American. I never shall forget 
the dismay with which I once heard the first of living Eng 
lish poets characterize some inferior poetry as * rot.” I 
felt like Faust when he saw a small red mouse drop out of 
the mouth of his partner on the Brocken. English mothers 
sometimes object to Miss Alcott’s stories because the talk 
of the American girls is too slangy; and I know at least 
one American parent who demurs at Mrs. Ewing's other- 
wise charming stories for children because she habitually 
says ‘‘ nigger” and “stinking.” Perhaps on this point hon. 
ors—or dishonors—are easy; but it is rare to see a returning 
American maiden who does not, afier some experience in 
London society, employ a dialect which we should call 
coarsened. 

Indeed, how can it be otherwise, when those who write 
English books betruy themselves by their own frank con 
fession? In that very readable work in which Mr. John 
Addington Symonds describes his winter life in an Alpine 
village, some of the pleasantest chapters are contributed by 
his daughter; and she gives a particularly animated descrip- 
tion of sliding down over the ice-slopes upon the bales of 
winter hay brought down by the peasants. She, her sister, 
and her cousin were of the party, and one of these young 
ladies was heard to remark, just before the dangerous ex 
ploit began, that ‘‘she funked it like jingo.” It is quite 
possible that an American author, reading the proofs of his 
daughter's composition, might have drawn his pen across 
this uncommonly uncouth expression of fear; but as Mr. 
Symonds let it stand, it is probable that he regarded it as a 
bit of graceful girlishness. For one, I have always criticised 
Miss Alcott’s conversations, in point of style, but I do not 
think that the accumulated slang of all her little women is 
to be weighed against this oue unfortunate observation by 
Miss Symonds. 

But, after all, the substitution of English birds or English 
epithets for American is but a superficial expression of that 
habit of colonial deference which stijl haunts so many of us, 
and makes us shy even of recognizing our own g deeds, 
just as we hesitate, to this day, to claim that we have birds 
or wild flowers that demand any attention. Mr. La Farge, 
than whom there is no higher authority, has pointed out 
that the reason why there was ye ord no provision for 
painted glass in the proposed art exhibition at Chicago, was 
that there had been no provision for it in European exhibi- 
tions; and that the reason for that omission was because it is 
an art not now actively cultivated in Europe. But it is un 
art actively and successfully cultivated in this country; and 
this fact, which should have ensured the prominence of this 
department in the exposition, came very near causing its 
entire omission from the programme. In politics and in 
mechanical invention we have attained to what may be 
called national maturity; we have not merely achievements, 
but we have an independent basis of achievement; indeed, 
sometimes the basis is of more value than the achievement, 
as our national Constitution is better than most of the laws 
that are made under it. In oratory, too, we have a certain 
self-ccrfidence; but in other arts we have absolutely been 
sliding back, as to self-confidence, since Emerson's death, 
until we ey speak with more deference of the London 
of Lang and Haggard and Oscar Wilde than men showed 
twenty years ago in speaking of the London of Darwin, 
Carlyle, and Browning. A story is going the rounds in re- 
gard to an American undergraduate at Cambridge, England, 
who had given him to criticise at an examination, as a master 
piece of Pnglish literature, a passage he had never before 
seen. He afterwards told a friend that it-seemed to be * by 
some American,” and he was informed that it was from 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address, It was sufficiently remarkable 
that this address, written hastily on the backs of envelopes 
as the weary President was travelling towards Gettysburg, 
should have been set for examivation at an English univer- 
sity; but the really remarkable thing is that any American 
boy should have been — up in ignorance of it. In the 
same way it was never fully understood in this nation, and 
never so much as dreamed in land, that Lowell was really 
the foremost man of letters in either country, until the mere 
accident of a few years’ residence in London made manifest 
what we all ought to have known just as well without that. 
All the vast expenditure of the Chicago Exposition will be 
a trivial investment if it can only initiate a period when we 
shall be a little less colonial, and shail at least put our own 
estimate on our own birds, our own books, and = ig — 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH HATS. 


] OUND hats and toques come in such varied shapes and 

sizes this season that they are.said to furnish some- 
thing becoming to all faces, and to middle aged women as 
well as to their younger sisters. Velvet hats are the choice 
for all times of day—for morning as well as afternoon and 
evening—and are made to match the colors of the costume, 
or else in the generally becoming black velvet, laden with 
black plumes and brightened by chour of the prevailing 
color in the dress or wrap. Rosettes and twists or corru- 
gated folds of velvet of gay Magenta red or éminence purple 
or bright emerald green trim many black hats. Other pic- 
turesque black hats have the slightly undulating brim 
sm: ly covered with velvet cut out of a circular piece, 
the low crown also quite plain, and the trimming six demi- 
long black plumes on the left side, three turned to the front 
and three to the back from a single large red or purple rose 
or poppy, or from a gay velvet rosette, or else from a buckle 
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of white and green brilliant stones. Other black bats have 
the velvet loosely puffed around the brim, and hered or 
plaited in the centre under a crown formed of red roses 
massed together flatly, and perhaps a single rose is under 
the brim on a band of velvet ribbon tied in a bow in front 
next the hair. 

LOUIS SEIZE BOWS. 


A novel trimming for hats and bonnets just introduced by 
Caroline Reboux, of Paris, is the large Louis Seize bow 
made of bias velvet in three or four open curved loops 
standing upright, with two short ends below. This is seen 
on the front of round hats of velvet, or on the left of very 
small bonnets, and will soon rival the low Alsacian bow now 
in favor. One of Reboux’s hats of éminence purple velvet 
with soft Tam o’ Shanter crown and narrow gathered brim 
has for its only trimming a front bow iu Louis Seize loops 
of the purple velvet three inches wide, then folded double 
before being curved into its graceful shape, while at the 
back purplish red roses made of shaded velvet uphold the 
brim. hite guipure lace sometimes covers the soft velvet 
crown of such hats. The Louis Seize bow is also used on 
bonnets of velvet or felt, springing up from the left side 
near the front, and holding a small bird, or a pair of quills, 
or two small ostrich tips. 


OTHER HATS AND GARNITURE. 


The marquis hat of medium size, with pointed front and 
brim closely turned up along the sides and back, is in great 
favor. Its special trimming is a pair of curved ostrich tips 
set erect on each side near the back, each pair starting from 
a small chou of velvet. A very large chou is in front, and a 
twist of velvet or a ruche of ostrich feathers surrounds the 
crown. Brown with éminence purple, tan with black, green 
with black, and blue with green, are colors much seen among 
the model hats. A brown felt marquis hat has a purple 
velvet rosette of great size in front and a twist around the 
crown, with two smaller rosettes far back on the sides, each 
holding black Prince of Wales tips. Two or four shaded 
green quills point backward from a green rosette set in front 
of tan or black felt hats, and thickly folded green velvet sur- 
rounds the brim, or else covers it smoothly. Black satin or 
velvet ribbon chour and folds are on brown felt hats, with 
Magenta roses under the brim. Brims are not faced or 
bound; the edges are smoothly cut, and have a cord of 
velvet quite near as a finish. 

Mercury wings, black or colored, are worn as white wings 
were during the summer. A newer fancy is to perch two 
wings on the top of the brim near the front, leaving an open 
space disclosing the head of a brooding bird placed further 
vack, with its wings on the crown, This is in red and golden- 
flecke2 vheasant’s wings on a brown felt hat,with a twist of 
éminence purple around the crown. Many other hats have 
a bird's head with brilliant breast plumage set directly in 
front. A new Virot hat has a flat of pink or tan felt as soft 
as cloth fluted on the right side to lie next the hair, while the 
left side is curved upward from front to back, and held by a 
twist and chouz of black velvet. Very large hats of black felt 
have white guipure lace around the crown, passing through 
a buckle of strass and green stones in front, while four black 
demi-long plumes curve downward from the crown over 
the lace. Hairy felt crowns are on broad toques, to be worn 
with tailor gowns, and the brim is covered with corrugated 
folds of velvet—green velvet on brown hats and purple or 
Magenta on black. Braided felt brims are on long English 
turbans, with felt or velvet crowns, trimmed with wings and 
rosettes of velvet. 


DRESS BONNETS. 


The new bonnets for calling and theatre toilettes are ex- 
tremely small, yet are broader than those now worn. Virot’s 
latest models have for foundation a single — of net 
slightly curved to fit the head and lie lightly on softly 
dressed hair. Reboux makes wide low bonnets shaped 

recisely like an infant's first cap. Other models, scarcel 
a than a doll’s bonnet, have a little tasse crown of vel- 
vet or gilt, with a fluted lace brim lying on the front hair 
and extending low in a point each side of the back, while a 
very quaint bonnet has a little cape of velvet crossing the 
back between the elongated sides. 

Cupid's wings, small and snowy white, are perched on 
the front tip of Virot's little bonnets of gold spangles and 
bullion. A tiny white satin rosette on the brim holds each 
wing, and it points outward thence and back on the crown. 
A bow of black lace, with a Rhine-stone buckle in the cen- 
tre, is between the rosettes, and a narrow pleating of the 
lace edges the brim. The strings are of inch-wide black 
velvet, to lap and be fastened with jewelled brooches. An- 
other Virot bonnet, small, wide, and low, is entirely of loops 
of pearl and gold beads strung on wires, the loops mounted 
on a flat foundation of gold net. The ar | trimming is an 
open curved Louis Seize bow of yellow velvet, with strings 
of yellow velvet ribbon. A third bonnet, from the same 
house, has a little cup crown of gold and pear! beads, with a 
brim of black feathers. Just in front two rosettes of pale 
mauve satin-antique hold four if omen pieces of white 
guipure lace stiffened to point outward and back on the 
sides. The strings are of narrow black velvet. A distin- 
guished bonnet has a brim of black poppies with gold crown 
of braided strands. A pale green velvet bow in Louis Seize 
curves is on the left of the front, and holds gold and black 
antenne. Virot and Reboux make exquisitely light bonnets 
of narrow black gimp or embroidered lace in six or eight 
open loops held by mauve satin choux in front, with a 
Rhine-stone buckle as the only ornament. Green tinselled 
feathers with curved tips cover the frame of another small 
bonnet that has a Louis Seize bow of black satin in front 
and narrow black strings. Other little bonnets are circular 
rows alternately of white satin ribbon and of black velvet, 
each an inch wide, coming round and round from the centre 
to the edge; for ornament a bow of pale green velvet on the 
left side holds two quills bronzed with green metallic shades. 
Black embroidered lace alternates with gold passementerie 
in this way in other bonnets. 

Simpler bonnets in these small shapes are of braided felt, 
velvet, or else of light-colored felt showing through black 

ssementerie that looks like embroidery, and is scarcely 

eavier than lace. A new trimming for these bonnets is a 
little green parrot in natural shades but of miniature size, 
perched on a branch of roses, or else set amid rosettes of 
velvet just to the left of the front. The other trimmings 
are wings, quills, and lyre-shaped ostrich tips. 

The new jets are very odd this season. They consist of 
ruches, loops, cords, branches, and rosettes thickly studded 
with pendent sequins of jet, or else of the tiniest spangles. 
In direct contrast to these are very large jet ornaments in 
pear shapes, each two or three inches long, pendent on each 
side of a very small bonnet. Large plaques of jet and faceted 
ovals are framed in Rhine-stones, or in green jadelike stones, 
while buckles of jet are in most varied sizes, with or with- 
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out the addition of colored stones. Entire bonnets are made 
of jet-spangled vet with a sequin jet roll or ruche on the 
oy and. wired ‘loops of the jetted net forming a bow in 
ront. 

BLACK DRESS. GOODS. 


By way of contrast, or perhaps in protest against the ex- 
cess of color in vogue this season, no winter outfit will be 
considered complete without one or two black dresses—one 
of the new wool fabrics, the other of the corded silks. For the 
wool gowns Priestley has provided black corded and figured 
fabrics of more than a hundred patterns, some with bright 
soleil grounds, others of dull black, but all of pure jet hues 
without a tinge of color. Among the most effective black 
goods are the wool bengalines with cords of different thick- 
nesses woven in varied clusters across the surface. The new 
French cords run lengthwise, and though all wool, give the 
effect of cords of silk on a ground of wool. English cords 
round outward boldly like Bedford cords, but are woven 
across from selvage to selvage in the way now popular. Crys- 
tal gp of brilliant black have the reps arranged in most 
varied ways across their forty-four-inch surfaces. For 
tailor gowns are admirable lengthwise corded stuffs as 
heavy as lady’s-cloth, and fifty-two inches wide, and also 
other more loosely woven grounds with projecting cords 
their entire length. Paris cords are of more complicated 
weaving, the cords separated in various ways, some havin 
the chevron points that are always popular. A new anc 
pretty effect is seen on repped grounds crossed diagonally 
by cords, making cords both ways of the fabric. Another 
novelty that will make most tasteful black gowns is called 
London cords, with the surface irregularly woven, then 
crossed with single, double, or triple cords that look like 
silk, yet are all of fine glossy wool. The Biarritz cords are 
lengthwise, and are commended because they are so easily 
brushed and kept neat. Moiré cords complete the list, and 
are woven iu watered lines like silk waving among the cords, 
or in diagonal stripes that are very striking. 

Figured black goods are so beautifully shaded in flower, 
dotted, star, and feather patterns that one fancies several 
materials are introduced, yet they are made entirely of wool, 
the fine shading being done in the weaving. Some have 
bright grounds and others dull black, and the figures are in 
contrast; seeded grounds, zigzag weaving, armure, and bas- 
ket-woven wools make up most tastefully. Figured pop- 
lins have dull-finished ribbed grounds, while the bright soled- 
finished stuffs have bow-knots, springs, and waving ribbon 
designs of still brighter black. Soft all-wool stuffs as rich- 
looking as silk have Ottoman grounds strewn with double 
violets, daisies, dots, or stars. Matelassé fabrics and poplins 
are in great variety, some with fine polka dots, and others 
with stripes or waves among the figures. 

Wide wale Cheviots that retail from $1 to $2 25 a yard 
are the rough-looking black wools so much used by French 
modistes under the name of vigogues, while London tailors 
prefer to call them English serges. Under all these names 
these wide diagonals are sold in patterns of five or six 
yards, and made up into very attractive winter gowns, These 
dresses have the round, nearly seamless, waist stretched bias 
and smooth over a fitted lining, and a skirt with but a sin- 
gle seam, whether it be round with the seam down the left 
side, or else a modified bell skirt. The waist is completed 
by a velvet yoke or guimpe with enormous sleeves, either 
of the ombre green velvet, éminence purple, or the shaded 
Salambo red. A thick cable cord of the wool and another 
of velvet is around the waist and around the foot of the 
skirt. 

Beautiful black silk dresses are of the new roughly repped 
silk, or of bengaline with twisted or spiral reps, made with 
a round waist and the bell skirt that has a bias fold—not 
seam—down the back. The sleeves are of ombré velvet, 
either green or red, usually in two large puffs from armhole 
to elbow, with a frill of black embroidered lace falling there 
over a long sleeve of the gilk fitted to the arm, yet guthered 
to drape around it. A high stock collar of the velvet cut 
bias is folded around the neck, and the girdle is of velvet 
similarly draped. Wide black lace is sometimes set on in 
jacket shape. A pretty trimming for the foot of the skirt is 
a bias band of the colored velvet on which falls a kind of 
fringe made of two rows of ioops of black satin ribbon full- 
ing from a jet galloon heading. 

Thanks for information are due MADAME LovIsE ET CiE; 
Messrs. W. & J. Hrrencock & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; 
Lorp & TayLor; and STERN Broruers. 


PERSONAL. 

Miss Harrier F. Monroe, the author of the ode dedica- 
tory to the World’s Fair, lives in Chicago, near the lake, 
and is about twenty-four years old. She is related to the 
late John W. Root, the architect, who designed the plan of 
the World’s Fair. Miss Monroe’s literary work hitherto has 
been confined to private circulation. She received $1000 
for the ode, and lyrical parts of it will be sung at the open- 
ing exercises in Chicago by a chorus of 5000 voices, accom- 
panied by an orchestra under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. 

—A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette has paid a visit to Miss 
Frances Willard, who is at present the guest of Lady Henry 
Somerset at Reigate, England, and speaks enthusiastically 
of our beloved countrywoman. ‘‘ Miss Willard’s,” says the 
writer, ‘‘is a striking face, pale, cleanly chiselled, closeiy 
lined, and suggesting, with its wavy brown hair parted in 
the fashion of thirty years ago, an early picture of Rossetti. 
Thought and action have left their mark on every feature, 
and the thin lips, gray-blue eyes, finely modelled jaw, and 
dome - shaped head speak eloquently of the unflinching 
courage and character that have made her the leader of 
American womanhood for nigh on pe! years. Miss 
Willard has been president of the W.C.T.U. for eighteen 
years. She has recently lost her mother, who had almost 
attained to the age of ninety.” 

—A descendant of Napoleon Bonaparte’s marshal Ney, 
the ‘‘ brave des braves,” is now living in Hempstead, Texas. 
Her name is Elizabeth Ney, and she is a sculptor. At pres- 
ent she is making statues of certain Texan heroes, to be dis- 
played at the World's Fair. ; 

—The yacht and furniture of M. Guy de Maupassant have 
been sold. His mental state is considered hopeless. 

—A story comes from Vienna that the Countess Pauline 
Metternich and the Countess Kilmannsegg, both Austrian 
ladies of high rank, recently had so serious a quarrel over 
the arrangements of a coming exhibition that they resorted 
to rapiers to settle the discussion, and fought a duel, in 
which both were slightly wounded. 

—Mrs. Annie ttenmeyer, the first president of the 
W.C.T.U., is a beautiful white-haired woman, bright-eyed 
and vigorous, though past her seventieth year. rs. Wit- 
tenmeyer has written several books, and always devotes her 
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literary talent to some philanthropic or patriotic cause. She 
has few equals as a platform speaker, being terse, mag- 
netic, and humorous. 

—Queen Victoria, the Emperor William, and the Duchess 
of Baden are assisting the Empress Frederick in collecting 
material for the memoir of her husband she intends writing. 

—The ex-Empress Eugénie is so crippled with rheumatism 
that she can only walk with the aid of an attendant or 


we leaning upon a cane. She is the ghost of her former 
self. 

—The ouly college in Scotland for the university educa- 
tion of women is Queen Margaret College, founded in 1888, 
The buildings are the gift of Mrs. Elder. These and the 
endowments will be reserved for the exclusive education of 
women, but the college will be incorporated with Glasgow 
University as its department for women. 

—F. J. Lewes, a wealthy Chicago brewer, has presented 
to that city a statue of Humboldt, which is a reproduction 
of a really fine statue in Berlin. 

—Persous who recall the furore. created in 1859 by Blon- 
din’s crossing of Niagara on a tight rope may be surprised 
to learn that the great acrobat is still alive, and although he 
is sixty-eight years of age, gives occasional exhibitions of 
tight-rope walking. He was the son of a gymnast, and be- 
gan his rope-walking when only five years old. He has 
crossed Niagara three hundred times. He never uses a 
— net. e is paid $500-a night for his performances. 

—BSince the death of her son, Crown-Prince Rudolph, the 

Empress of Austria has been a mental wreck, and is subject 
to distressing deiusions about him. She preserves much of 
her beauty in spite of her many trials. 
: —Johnstone Bennett, the actress, who has won reputation 
in Jane, owes her rather singular name to having been 
adopted in childhood first by Mrs. Bennett and then by Mrs. 
Johnstone. Her stage name shows her gratitude to these 
friends. She was born at sea, and was left an orphan when 
very young. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the series 
“*Harper’s American Essayists,’’ comprising : Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction ; Warner’s As We Were Saving ; Cur- 
tis’s From the Easy Chair ; Higginson’s Concerning All of 
Us; and Hutton’s From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. CONAN 
DoyLe, Author of “‘ Micah Clarke,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


CANOEMATES: A Story of the Florida Reef and Ever- 
glades. By KiRK Munroe, Author of ‘‘Campmates,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2s. 
In ‘* Harper’s Young People (New) Series.” 


LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ Fifty Years 
Ago,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR WINDOW. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ‘‘ Van Bibber and Others,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


FIELD-FARINGS: A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and 
Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


A LITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. By WILLIAM DEAN How- 
ELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. In “ Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.” 


THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY: 
thetic Culture. 
and Criticism,” 
cents. 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. MILLET. Illustrated by the Author and 
ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BORDEN P. BOWNE, 
Author of *‘ Metaphysics,’’ “ Introduction to Psycholog- 
ical Theory,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE WOODMAN. By JULES DE GLOUVET (M. Quesnay 
de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général of France). Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs, JOHN SIMPSON. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


INDIKA. The Country and the People of India and 
Ceylon. By JoHN F. Hurst, D.D.,LL.D. With 6 
Maps and over 250 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75; 
Half Morocco, $5 75. 


Being Indications for As- 
By THEODORE CHILD, Author of “* Art 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE WATTERS 
SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (in ‘* Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 

ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NicHoL, LL.D., M.A, 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,’’ a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








PARIS FASHIONS 


| ; Ovr Own ConnesronpDent. | 
MONG the woollen fabrics for autumn 
A ind winter, velours Russes and the other 
ribl and rded stuffs which found favor 
brought out again in 


have been 

large numbers here are quantities of little 
f y woollens with narrow stripes of color, 
| head checks, pin-point dots, and similar 
Y hich are s ipposed to be reproduc 
tions of patterns in vogue at the beginning 
of t centu ind are designed to be used 
f mple | und Directoire gowns 
But the | iiling fabrics for autumn and 
winter dresses will be thick serges, rather 
rough-surfaced than smooth, heavy-looking 
but heavy i ppearance only, for they are 
‘ parative light in the hand. These will 
be used 1 irgely for tailor gowns. The 
diagonal Clit ts wi ilso be much used for 
1 gow! xd many of these have on 

their dark grounds of blue, green, brown, 
prune, etc., br dots or spots of red, old 
gold, sagt mm or other contrasting colors; 
this « ‘ften amplified in the 
silk ¥ rs, wirdle, or other agtcessories 
Others have the diagonal woven In two or 
three sha r colors, as shades of drab or 
! ith brown, tan with black, and 
like com ’ 18 Similar colors are in 
mii ch N ‘ knots or dashes of bright 
color. In some the wide diagonal in which 





Back Vrew or Gown 
2, on Pace 821. 





Back or Grai’s Cloak on Fig. 2.—Back or Dress, 
Pace 827, SUPPLEMENT Fie. 1 


the stuff is woven is thrown into relief by a fine thread- 
line of contrasting color between, as, for instance, a dark 
blue serge with a fine broken line of red or orange show- 
ing between the wide wales 

Among black silks, besides the standard ribbed and 


armure silks, there are new corkscrew bengalines, and 
some novel striped patterns, designed for handsome 
dresses for elderly ladies, in which wide brocaded satin 


stripes alternate with narrower crimped taffeta stripes. 
These crimped or crinkled stripes, like those in last 
summer's crépons, are also shown in light-colored silks, 
which will make pretty fresh-looking evening toilettes 
for young women, as, for example, one in the Pompa- 
dour colors, in which two-inch pink satin stripes specked 
with light blue alternate with half-inch light blue taffeta 
Damassé silks come with plain or 
changeable peau de soie grounds in light and medium 
colors. and will be used for dressy visiting toilettes and 
for dinner gowns for all ages. They are trimmed with 
laces, clouds of pale-tinted chiffon or crépon, or the 
spangled or beaded guipures. Figured satins, made 
specially for Empire dresses, have tiny palms, stars, 
spangles, or other spots scattered over the ground or ar- 
ranged in rows or spirals, of light or contrasting color 
on grounds of blue, green, prune, garnet, etc. These are 
used for visiting dresses and for informal dinners, with 
some of the light or contrasting color introduced in edg- 
ings and trimmings. 

Among novelties are many plaids, representing Scotch 
tartans of all the clans, and simpler crossbarred stuffs 
of lines of one or two colors upon a ground of another. 
The Scotch clan tartans come in silks and poplins, which 
are relatively gayer than the woollens, while the latest 
novelty from Lyons and St Etienne is an assortment of 
the clan tartans and numerous other varieties in velvets. 
Scotch plaids are outnumbered by the fancy plaids with 
light lines crossing on a medium or dar round, of 
which there are many varieties among poplins. The 
simplest are tone upon tone, light lines of one color 
barring a ground of a darker shade of the same color, 
or of blocks in two shades of the color. These make 
quieter and more dignified toilettes than the Scotch tar- 
tans, suited to all ages. A poplin, for example, with a 
ground in two shades of heliotrope crossed with light 
grayish heliotrope lines, made with a bell skirt and 
princesse corsage, high behind, opens at the front on a 
chemisette of surah or India crépe of the color of the 
crossbars, confined in a half-belt of velvet of the darkest 


crinkled stripes 


Basy Grrv’s Cap. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl- 


Hat For Grr rrom 8 To 10 YEARs OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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shade in the poplin, the coilar and cuffs being likewise of 
velvet; a puff of velvet borders the skirt, set on an inch 
above the edge, and a balayeuse pleating of dark silk is set 
inside the edge. Next to these tone-upon-tone plaids come 
those with crossed bars of silvery white, cream, mastic, or 
golden yellow upon a dark contrasting ground, which are 





—— 


Fig. 1.—Vistrrixe Dress or Frisk Vetours.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Bonnet AND Morr ror Grr From 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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used in very much the same way. A soft 
girdle of silk or velvet, knotted behind or at 
the side, is a frequent feature of plaid dresses 
for girls or young women. A pretty poplin 
with a hazel ground crossed with light gold 
satin lines has the co’ opening in Sibon 
a vest of dark hazel velvet, while the waist is 
encircled by a deep soft girdle of ligne ld- 
colored satin merveilleux; the colla of 
velvet with a satin piping, and the deep high 
cuffs of the full-topped sleeves are of velvet. 
The multicolored plaids are usually asso- 
ciated with some one dark solid color which 
predominates in the pattern, though an ex- 

- ception must be made of red, which is never 
combined with plaid. The plaid is now as 
often taken bias as straight for both corsage 
and skirt. 

The plaid veivets are not, as might natu- 
rally be inferred, used solely for accessories, 
such as vests, panels, and sleeves, but also for 
entire costumes, which, however, in spite of 
the expensive material, are not considered 
full-dress costumes, but only suitable for 





Curp’s APRON. 


For pattern and description see No. XL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Back or Dress, Fic. 1, Front or Expire Bopice 
ON Pace, 826, SurPLe- on PaGE 827, SupPLE- 
MENT. MENT. 


calling and informal receptions. The skirt is cut close at 
the top and with little fulness at the back, and is un- 
trimmed, or has at most a narrow moss or fur band; the 
corsage is relieved by a vest or jabot of different mate- 
rial and light color. A large blue, green, and black 
= velvet, intersected by white and golden satin lines, 

as an untrimmed skirt, lined with gold-colored silk, 
with a full double balayeuse pleating of the same under- 
neath the edge. The princesse corsage, high at the back, 
has a front with crossed folds opening on a vest and 
high collar of white cloth embroidered with gold cord. 
AV of the embroidered cloth is inserted at the wrist of 
the sleeves. Where the folds of the front cross they 
are fastened with a gold clasp. Another costume has a 
silk panel inserted in the skirt, and a so-called seamless 
cuirass corsage, with full sleeves and soft girdle of silk. 

Velours neigeuz is a new fabric, a sort of ribbed vel- 
vet, with the ribs running either horizontally or perpen- 
dicularly. It comes pee. or with dashes of light color, 
with or without metallic threads, or in chameleon effects, 
in which the raised pile is of a different color from the 
ground. It is empioyed for handsome day toilettes, 
made in much the same styles as the plaid velvets, with 
the skirt trimmed with a narrow marabout, or with a fold 
of the velours with frilled ribbon at the edges, and with 
the accessories of the corsage of soft silk or tissue. One 
model which is just about to be sent abroad is of velours 
with the ribbed pile of green on a ground in two shades 
of gold, The “‘sugar-loaf” skirt, with short gored train, 
is trimmed at the bottom with a raised metallic galloon in 
three shades of gold (light, dark, and green) set between 
two silk marabouts matching the green of the fabric. 
The same trimming forms a belt at the top of the skirt, 
which is put on over the draped corsage; the latter opens 
front sad bask with folds on a yoke or guimpe of shot 
satin merveilleux in shades of gold, veiled by large-mesh- 
ed net beaded with greenish metallic beads. ne short 

uffed sleeves droop over a sabot of the beaded net. 

e skirt is lined with gold-colored silk. Some of these 
velours have a thin ribbed pile of blue or green on a 
Scotch-plaid ground, which produces a peculiar elusive 
glacé effect. 

Another new fabric is velours so eg which has a 
small trellis pattern of dark velvet on a light satin 
ground of the raised velvet pattern. Being both costly 
and lacking in suppleness, it is not used for entire cos- 
tumes, but for accessories. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 























CHAPTER XV 
A SIGNATURE 


ND yet, while this dark problem of life 
fA and fate was being worked out under 
our very eyes, it was an excellent thing that 
we could turn aside from time to time and 
forget it, and be well content with Peggy’s 
cheerfulness and good-humored ways and 
happy enjoyment of the passing hour. She 
was not a person of mature years, it is true; 
but she had a sharp observation and a good 
memory; and she had seen something of the 
world and of human nature. The worst of 
it was that you could never tell whether she 
was truthfully relating her own experiences, 
or whether she was, out of pure devilment, 
romancing—in other words, manufacturing 
1**s. Who could believe, for example, that 
she ever saw, in the streets of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,a man stop at a shop win- 
dow and seriously proceed to set his watch 
by an aneroid barometer? 

“You are so horribly incredulous,” she 
exclaimed, as she was briskly walking up 
and down the quarter-deck before breakfast, 
with an occasional glance towards the white 
barracks and the domed churches of Sebas- 
topol. I suppose, now, if 1 were to tell you 
of the man—” 

** What, another one?” 

** Do not interrupt,” she observes, placidly. 
“This man was also absent-minded ; for, being 
driven distracted by the irregularities of the 
various clocks in his native town, he sat down 
and wrote a letter to Greenwich Observa- 
tory, begging the people there for goodness’ 
sake to write back and let him have the exact 
time. So I have been informed, at least. But 
I suppose you wouldn't believe that either?” 

“When you lie awake in the morning you 
seem to think of a good many queer people.” 

**Oh, that’s nothing to what I could tell 
you,” she remarks, with cheerful composure. 
“ But it’s little use talking to you; you are so 
suspicious. I dare say, now, you wouldn't 
believe me if I were to confide to you the 
great project that Sappho has in her mind?” 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 27. 
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** What project?” 

** Well, she is most furiously indignant— 
and I think naturally indignant—about the 
inhuman way in which bacilli are treated; 
and ‘she is determined to get up a national 
society for their protection. She says they 
have as much right to live in the world as 
we have; and yet they are subjected to the 
most merciless persecution—everything done 
to destroy them—and savagely cruel experi- 
ments made on their living bodies, without, 
in avy recorded case, the use of anzsthetics. 
She is going to rouse the humaner instincts 
of the people of England; she will appeal to 
Parliament—” 

‘** She may spare herself the trouble. Next 
session of Parliament is to be devoted to a 
bill enabling the British Working- Man to 
Cremate his Deceased Wife’s Sister.” 

‘Will you listen?” she says, imperiously. 
**T can tell you, England will speak with no 
uncertain voice about this bacillus question. 
There is to be a procession of the women of 
London, headed by the Bishop; and they 
will march to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and make a demonstration there. 
Exeter Hall is to be hired for a month. 
There will be a Children’s Protest against 
the destruction of their little playfellows—” 

“Oh, get away! Do you see who has just 
come on deck? Now be prepared to with- 
stand a charge of cavalry, if ever you were 
in your life!” 

Yet the approaching enemy has no great 
ferocity of outward aspect. She is a smal 
and slender person, of elegant figure, with 
the gentlest of eyes and the most winning 
of voices. And it is with an air of truly an- 
gelic innocence and sweetness that she says: 

** Why, Peggy, you've never had a chance 
of telling me what you thought when you 
were standing on the battle-field of Bala- 
clava. It will be of the greatest interest to 
Sir Ewen to have you describe the appear- 
ance of the place, looking down from the 
Third Redoubt, you know, into the famous 
valley. You see, so few English visit the 
Crimea; and every one wants to know what- 
ever can be learnt about the charge of the 
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Light Brigade; and you had such an excel- 
lent view of the Causeway Heights and the 
Fiorkine Hills—” 

Then Peggy, tall, proud, indignant, thus 
answers: 

**I will no longer be insulted. I am going 
to seek out Miss Penguin. She, at least, treats 
me with a little humanity. And I am her 
confidante. Ab, if you only know what you 
lose by being so cynical and hard-hearted! 
Why, at this very moment she is engaged on 
a poem; and do you know what the refrain 
is? After the first line of each verse— 


(Pile high the blazing fire /) 
and at the end of each verse— 
(White heats of wild desire /) 


What do you think of that? But you won't 
see it. Nota bit. Such things are shown 
only to people who have a little human sym- 
pathy about them—” Here the bell rang; 
and for a moment Peggy stood confounded 
and uncertain. Then, without more ado, she 
put her arm within the arm of that diminu- 
tive fiend, and we all went down to breakfast 
together. 

Now whether it was that the Russian of- 
ficials had revived their suspicions of us, or 
whether it was they had grown so fond of us 
that they were loath to let us go, certain it is 
that there was a good deal of trouble about 
our getting away. Indeed, it was not until 
close on noon that the welcome vibration 
of the screw told us we had started on our 
travels again—welcome, because we had be- 
come accustomed to the continuous sound 
and motion, and were impatient of lying idly 
in harbor. Of course all were on deck now to 
witness our departure, as we slowly steamed 
out between Fort Konstantine and Quaran- 
tine Bay. And the centre and soul of our 
particular group seemed to be Amélie Du- 
maresq, Whoappeared to have wholly thrown 
aside her temper of the previous day, and was 
now abounding in complaisance. Perhaps 
it was to obliterate recollection of those in- 
tractable moods, or perhaps she had some ul- 
terior motive; at all events she was most af- 


fectionate towards our women folk, and was 
trying to win their favor by all the arts at 
her command. Naturally the talk was of the 
incidents of the previous night’s ball; and 
she was most enthusiastic about our Russian 
guests and all their manners and ways and 
customs. 

**Do you know that that particular dance 
is only danced on very special occasions?” 
she went on. ‘Didn't you think it very 
quaint and picturesque—the little spring in 
the air—” 

‘*The Russian steppes have always been 
famous,” murmured Peggy, under her 
breath. 

**And don’t you think it was most con- 
siderate of our third officer to take the 
silver coin that was offered him?” she pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘Oh, didn’t you hear? Well, he 
was at the top of the accommodation-ladder, 
looking after the people getting away in the 
boats—and I dare say the lamp did not show 
his uniform very clearly—and when the 
Russian officer, on leaving, banded him a 
franc, or the equivalent of a franc, I think 
Mr. —— showed great good sense and good 
taste in taking it and saying nothing about 
it. It was a harmless mistake, onl —and 
perhaps the Russian officer did not notice 
Mr. ‘s uniform; and surely it was better 
to be considerate, and not to offend any one 
by a refusal, when they were our guests,” 

Then, as she was chiefly addressing her 
women friends, her talk drifted on to dresses 
and diamonds; and nothing would do the 
young lady but that she must go away and 
fetch her own jewels for the inspection of 
the curious. She was absent only a few 
moments; when she returned she brought 
with her a rosewood casket mounted in sil 
ver, and sitting down, proceeded to take 
out tray after tray. Certainly the encrusted 
masses of diamonds she now produced more 
than confirmed what her mother had confided 
to our Mrs. Threepenny-bit on the previous 
evening; here indeed was a shining and su 
perb display, even in cold daylight. Her 
companions. eagerly interested, looked on as 
she revealed—with a little affectation of in- 
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difference, perhaps— these successive trea 
sures 

No, I am not satisfied with them,” she 
said, her eyebrows carelessly raising them 
There are plenty of them, and 
most of the stones are of good quality, but 
the different pieces are too scattered, too 
dissimilar I must have some more compre 
hensive design. Some day or other I will 
have them taken to a first-class jeweller in 


selves 


Paris or Vienna, and get him to draw out 
sketches for a general and uniform resetting 
Don’t you think that would be advisable?” 
Then she fitted in the trays again, and car 
ried away the valuable box to her cabin 
Now when women show their jewelry to 
each other, it is a confidential kind of thing; 


it implies intimacy; it is as if they were 
talking over secrets And so, when Miss 
Dum iresy returne d on deck, she came back 
to this little circle, and resumed these friendly 
and familiar relations It was quite clear 
that she was determined to captivate every- 
body: and undoubtedly she could make het 
self most fascinating when she chose. There 


was a musical quality in het laugh that it 
was difficult to resist Even her mother 
came in for a share of her blandishments; 
and we could see that the poor woman, though 
affecting to repel all this coaxing and flattery, 
was immensely pleased none the less, And 


W olfenberg 


Ernest,” said the young lady, as if by 
way of complaining why is it you are 
able to look at the beautiful side of things, 
and forget that anything else exists? For 
example,when you see a ship in full sail—in 
sunlight—on a blue sea—and surely there are 
few things more beautiful than that—well, 
that is all you look at, that is all you think 
of; whereas other people have to go further 


They know that inside that beautiful appear 
ance there is a hideous mass of ugliness and 


nweanness — foul language, rum - drinking, 
tobacco-chewing, anger, jealousy, greed of 
wages, everything mercenary and vile. You 
go through life with a series of exquisit 
visions always around you; you live in a 
recession of fairy palaces. It isn’t fair 
Why should you have such a faculty? Why 
should you enjoy such immunity? 
“Immunity from what?” said he, in his 
tolerant way For he never argued with 
her; he only offered suggestions, timidly 


watching her eyes the while for consent. 

I'm afraid, Amélie, | cannot live in a fairy 
palace any more than any one else. To do 
that you would have to be a ghost. So long 
as you are a human being, you have to take 
the very substantial knocks and buffets that 
human life administers, and make the best 
of it 

‘‘My dear Lady Cameron,” she went on, 
turning: to ber next victim, ‘what a charm 
ing picture that will be of your sister when 
Mr. Wolfenberg has thought out some idea 
for it! It is precisely the face that will lend 
itself to his imagination—calin, mysicrious, 
and thoughtful. And what beautiful eyes 
she has! and a dignity and repose of expres 
sion, too, singular in one so young. Mr 
Verrinder is a fortunate young man to be 
able to give such a commission, and to find 
an artist able to undertake it 

Peggy looked startled, as weil she might, 
for this was the first she had heard of the 
projected sketch; while for a second a shade 
of annoyance over this premature disclosure 
passed across Wolfenberg's grave and pen 
sive face. But Miss Dumaresg took no heed 
She was off and away again in her airy en 
deavors to captivate the hearts of our small 
set; but more especially, as it seemed to us, 
was she determined to wiua over the stern 
and uncompromising miniature despot who 
holds us in her iron rule. 

Soon we were to discover the meaning of 
it all For some little time after leaving 
Sebastopol the lonely and desolate shores of 
the Chersonese are flat and uninteresting, 
and we had hardly looked at them; but when 
you have passed the Cape and Monastery of 
St. Georgia, they gain in height and dignity; 
and again, when you have gone by the nar- 
row strait leading into Balaclava Harbor, 
the Crimean coast rises into a series of pre 
cipitous cliffs that are lofty and picturesque 
enough, with their bare and splintered sum 
mits and their lower slopes powdered green 
with trees. Cold in color was this coast, 
even while the sun shone along the ruddy 
gray crags, and cold in color was the sea, 
because of certain thin and wandering clouds; 
but nevertheless Miss Dumaresy must needs 
begin to talk of the beauty of the Russian 
Riviera, which we were now approaching, 
and of its magnificent mountains, its perfect 
climate, and its princely estates and resi 
dences 

‘So I have heard,” said she,‘‘ for of course 
I have never been here myself. But don’t 
you think,” she continued, addressing herself 
insidiously to Mrs, Threepenny-bit,** that we 
ought to have the assistance of Mr. Hitrove? 
As we sail along he could tell us the names 
of the people who own the palaces. I have 
been looking at a rather antiquated map, 
and I see Prince Woronzov, and General 
Narishkin, and Count Potocki,and the Prince 
of Ligne, and a great number of others; only 
we ought to know if the same people are 
there now. And Mr. tiitrovo should be able 
to tell us, naturally; and I am sure he would 
he so glad if he could be of any service. 
May I go and fetch him?” 

So this was the origin and object of all her 
skilful flattery and fascination—to procure 
for him a friendly reception in that little 
corner of the quarter-deck usually occupied 
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by our small cirele? Well, we could not 
easily decline, whether we were interested 
in Prince Galitzin and Count Potocki or 
whether we were, not. And to tell the truth, 
when the young Russian did come along, be 
seemed to be conscious of the humor of the 
situation; for, as a matter of fact, he, never 
having been in this part of the world before, 
had literally nothing to tell us; while Amélie 
Dumaresgq, anxious to retain him,and anxious 
also that he should produce a favorable im- 
pression, kept plying him with questions, 
which he vaguely answered with a certain 
smiling indifference. It was Mrs. Three- 
penny-bit whom mostly she strove to get in 
terested in the young man, and her ingenious 
and subtle endeavors to do so were almost 
pathetic to witness. But Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit, as some of us have discovered, is a per 
son whom it is rather difficult to cajole. 

‘‘He seems to think,” she had said on 
more than one occasion, “‘ that he has only 
to look at you with his wonderful eyes, and 
that that is enough. And I suppose it is 
enongh—for a girl; but for older people, no. 
M. Paul Hitrovo is altogether too lazy, too 
nonchalant, too well satisfied with himself. 
But as for his good looks, there's no Venying 
them; and perhaps it is chiefly as an artist 
that Amélie Demavess worships such a beau- 
tiful young man, for in truth he does not 
appear to take much trouble ebout paying 
court to her.” 

However, the present circumstances were 
quite exceptional. The small woman had 
but recently arrived at the conviction that 
there was some kini of understanding, if not 
an actual engagetnent, between these two; 
and did not this transparent stratagem on 
the part of the young lady afford some con- 
firmation? Accordingly, she talked to Paul 
Hitrovo, studying him the while, and Amélie 
stood by, listening intently, and putting in 
clever little suggestions here and there to 
help him. Wolfenberg, some way apart, did 
not join in the conversation; he was regard- 
ing those two younger people, and seemed 
plunged in a profound reverie. Miss Du- 
maresq did not chance to look in his direc 
tion; she was altogether engrossed in having 
this deck alliance cemented. Might not the 
young Russian hereafter be assumed to have 
become “‘one of us”? Peggy, like Wolfen- 
berg, was silent; she did not approve of the 
intrusion of strangers. 

But Peggy was not silent when, a short 
time thereafter, she found an opportunity of 
separating herself from this little group. 
Another member of the charmed circle got 
up and followed her—followed her across to 
the rail, on which she leant with both arms 
folded, pretending to examine the features 
of the mountainous coast we were passing. 

‘Tell me,” she said, in an undertone, and 
yet rapidly, ‘‘ what did Miss Dumaresq mean 
by talking of a portrait of Emily? Is Mr. 
Wolfenberg going to paint her portrait? 
And what has Mr. Verrinder to do with it? 
Really, I think I ought to have been con- 
sulted in this matter. What is it all about?” 

“It isn’t exactly a portrait,” one tries to 
explain to her; ‘‘and there has hardly been 
anything done with it yet, until Wolfenberg 
finds a subject. It is a sketch, on the deck 
of the ship, and your sister has kindly con- 
sented to act as model.” 

‘*Bat what has Mr. Verrinder to do with 
it?” she demands. ‘‘ Why should his name 
be introduced?” 

** Well, the sketch isa commission. Don’t 
you think a young man of property is very 
much to be commended who spends his 
money in buying pictures? It is not a com- 
mon form of extravagance nowadays.” 

I know this,” she says, with a certain 
severity, ‘‘ that Mr. Verrinder is going about 
a great deal too much with Emily; and it 
isn't fair on his part. I won’thaveit. What 
does she know about such things? She is 
too amiable to repel his attentions, even if 
she understood them; but she doesn’t under- 
stand them. She is too young; she is a 
mere child.” 

“Children of eighteen, especially when 
they are of the female kind, sometimes un- 
derstand more than you might imagine.” 

‘But Emily!” she says. ‘“‘Who could 
associate her with secret interviews and 
stolen glances?” 

*‘ Or missing the battle-field of Balaclava?” 

‘Tt's all very well,” she goes on, unheed- 
ing, “‘ but I will not have the Baby's inno- 
cence imposed upon. Years and years hence 
she may begin to think of such things; and 
even then I don't believe she will. She is 
much too serious-minded to encourage any 
young man. If you had studied her char- 
acter as thoroughly as I have, you would 
know how entirely different she is from 
other girls of her age; and no one would be 
more shocked and indignant than herself at 
the idea that she was likely to fall into any 
such entanglement. And so Mr. Verrinder 
will have to learn to efface himself a little, 
and retire into the background.” 

She would probably have continued this 
subject, about which it was clear her mind 
was considerably concerned, but that those 
other people now left their places, and also 
came over to the rail. For we were ap- 

yroaching that part of the coast, from Altip- 
(fa onwards, where the Russian nobility have 
their sea side residences; and some of these 
looked very imposing, amid hanging gardens 
and abundant foliage, with the vast bestone 
cliffs towering behind. Amélie Dumaresq, 
no longer doubtful of the success of her 
scheme, was in the very gayest of spirits, 
chattering to everybody at once, and making 


cruel sport of Hitrovo’s indifference and his 


_ ignorance of his native land. 


‘* Why, you knew you were coming to the 
Crimea, did you not?” she went on to ry 

“Oh yes, I sup so,” he answered her. 
**] had no special wish, however.” 

‘You simply came on board, and let them 
take you wherever they — said she. 

“That is about it,” responded, inat- 
er looking towards the shore. 

“Well, you are the most extraordinary 
person!” she exclaimed, with a familiarity of 
tone and address of which she was herself 
perhaps unconscious. ‘* Will you allow me 
to inform you that over there, amongst those 
trees, is the Palace of your Emperor?” 

** Oh, really!” he said, without much con- 
cern. ‘‘ That is’ Livadia, then?” 

“And you not to know!” she cried, with 
her merry black eyes laughing at him. ‘‘ At 
all events, when we get into Yalta, you must 
come ashore with us,and show us that at 
least you can speak a little of your own 
nome She turned to Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit, and said to her, with a pretty expression 
of innocence, “I had always understood that 
French would serve you everywhere in Rus- 
sia; but it didn’t do so in Sebastopol, did it? 
However, it will be all right if Mr. Hitro- 
vo goes ashore with us at Yalta, won't it? 
and it will be so much more convenient if 
we make one party; don’t you think so?” 

The smaller woman did not answer. She 
had been trapped and tricked into this ar- 
rangement, she hardly knew how. But there 
still remained to her the alternative of polite- 
ly declining to go ashore at all. 

Yalta now lay right ahead of us; we were 
slowly steaming into the spacious bay. And 
if the cold color of the Russian Riviera had 
somewhat disappointed us, we had at least to 
confess that the situation and aspect of this 
remote little watering-place were very beau- 
tiful indeed. The background a range of 
mighty mountains, gray and ruddy-gray in 
their sterile altitudes, but darker where the 
far-extending forests hung along their pre- 
cipitous slopes; at their base a series of low- 
er hills smothered in deep green vegetation; 
here and there, among the vines and figs and 
cypress, a red-tiled Swiss-looking chalet, with 
projecting roofs and verandas; perched on 
one of these wooded heights, a pretty little 
white-domed church, with its gold crosses 
glittering in the sun; then down by the 
beach a long and straggling settlement of 
houses and bathing establishments, many of 
the former surrounded with gardens. Al- 
together a fresh, bright, cheerful-looking 
place, snugly nestled under that gigantic 
mountainous rampart, and rejoicing in a 
luxuriance of verdure that was doubly wel- 
come to the eye after the arid wastes and 
plains of the Chersonese. 

But as for going ashore? Hardly had the 
sullen thunder of the anchor-chain echoed 
through the silence of this open bay when 
Amélie Dumaresgq, all eagerness and joyous- 
ness, came hurrying along, bringing with her 
her mother and also her captured Russian; 
and it was clear she meant to carry us off 
with her in the very first boat. But Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit hung back a little. She 
glanced towards Wolfenberg. 

‘Do you think it is worth while,” she said 
to him, ** so late in the afternoon? We shall 
have the whole of to-morrow to wander 
about. And a place like this always looks 
best from the ship; you spoil it by landing.” 
She turned to the young lady. ‘‘ No, thank 
you; I think we will wait till to-morrow.” 

“You are the laziest people!” Miss Du- 
maresq cried, laughing. ‘‘Come along, 
Mimsey!” And therewith she got her mo- 
ther safely down the accommodation-ladder 
and into the boat; and presently they were 
on their way to the distant Janding-place, 
across the slow-heaving and pellucid green 
water. 

Mrs. Threepenny-bit again turned to Wolf- 
enberg—he had been leaning on the rail, ab- 
ms | watching the embarkation. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing to have youth,” 
he said, “‘and a quick and warm pulse, and 
a vivid and eager enjoyment of even the 
veriest trifles. But in her case it may de- 
ceive you. She has the faculty of being so 
om absorbed in what is immediately 
around her, her os moods and im- 
pulses are so real to her at the time, that you 
might think she had abandoned other and 
far more important ideas or interests which, 
as a matter of fact, she has not abandoned at 
all.” o~ 
** * Oats-pease-beans,’ for example?” she 
said, with a smile. ‘‘ Miss Dumaresq was 
extraordinarily enthusiastic about that sub- 
ject—for the space of half an hour or so.” 

“1 should not at all be surprised,” said he, 
gravely, ‘‘if she were suddenly to take that 
up, when there was a proper opportunity, of 
course, and so concentrate herself upon it 
that she would put aside this voyage and all 
its circumstances as a matter hardly even to 
Be remembered, Her mind is curiously te- 
nacious of certain things; you never can tell 
when she may dismiss her present interests 
as insignificant, and revert to deeply cher- 
ished purposes and ambitions. At any in- 
stant she might bru ide these temporary 
preoccupations, and show you her true self.” 

Was he still, then (the small woman might 
have asked herself) fondly hoping for a re- 
sumption of his old relationship with Amé- 
lie, in spite of all that had happened during 
these last two or three days? But at this 
moment an apparently trivial incident oc- 
curred that en ———— the current of 
her speculations. We were idly walking up 
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and down the after part of the deck, past the 
now vacated chairs. On one of these, which 
had “A. D.” stamped on the back, a pa- 

r-covered volume had been left; and 

olferberg, pausing for a second, took it u 
in his hands. The title outside was “Me 
moires du Général Baron de Marbot. I 
Génes—Austerlitz—Eylau.” 

“An odd kind of book for a young lady 
to be reading,” Mrs. Threepenny - bit ob- 
served. 

“She is masculine in her literary tastes,” 
he said, simply. ‘ And I hear from her that 
the author describes certain episodes in his 
military career with extraordinary force and 
vividness; and also that he does not scruple 
about revealing the hideous horrors and suf- 
ferings of a campaign. That is no doubt 
what recommended the book to Amélie—she 
likes the dowonrighit truth—” 

He was thoughtlessly turning over the 
paces. But of a sudden he stopped—stared 

ay for a second—then abruptly he closed 
the volume again and put it down as though 
he had rte y some poisonous thing there. 
His lips had quickly grown ¢olorless; he 
seemed bewildered; for an instant or two he 
appeared hardly to know where he was. 
This emotion, which was only too evident, 
his immediate companion affected not to per- 
ceive; without attempting to disturb or dis- 
tract him by talking, she merely resumed that 
negligent stroll up and down which had been 
thus casually interrupted. We were to hear 
more of this occurrence later on. 

As the dusk fell, the people came back to 
the ship; while ashore, the lofty mountains 
were gradually deepening in gloom; and in 
the town small dots of yellow fire had already 
become visible. Out to sea, on the other 
hand, masses of lowering purple cloud had 

gathered along the southern horizon; and 
from time to time there flashed across them 
quivering glares of lightning. We began to 
wontler what we should do in this open road 
stead, that has no sort of protection whiat- 
ever from the south, if a gale were to spring 
up in the night. Adready there was a slow, 
heavy, oily swell coming in that might have 
been taken to presage a storm. How about our 
holding-ground? Or should we have to get 
up steam, and clear out, and face whatever 
might be approaching? 

But all these vague and unprofessional 
alarms eventually resolved themselves. With 
the dark came peace, and silence, and the 
calm of moonlight. By slow degrees the 
scene before us assumed a strangely fantastic 
and unreal appearance; for while the vast 
8 s of forest that covered the slopes of 
the mountains were obscure and undecipher- 
able, far above these the precipitous lime- 
stone peaks and crags, rising into the serene 
heavens, shone a spectral gray. The little 
white town, too, with its innumerable points 
of golden fire, seemed to come out of that 
mysterious background of sombre foliage; it 
looked as though it hung in air, over the 
black and unseen sea, Nevertheless the si- 
lence was not absolute; across the interven- 
ing space of water we could hear some faint 
sound of music—so faint, indeed, as at times 
to be almost inaudible. 

We had sought out our accustomed nook 
along by the wheel-box; and on this evening 
it chanced (for a while at least) that we three 
were alone. 

‘* Peggy,” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, almost 
whispering, ‘I have something so singular 
to tell you. Did you notice, when we were 
walking up and down this afternoon, that 
Mr. Wolfenberg stopped at Amélie Duma- 
resq’s chair, and took up a book she had left 
behind her?” 

**T saw him looking at a book, certainly,” 
Peggy responded, ‘‘ but I paid no particular 
attention.” 

“ And neither did I at the moment. But 
all of a sudden, as Wolfenberg was careless- 
ly turning over the leaves, and talking of 
Amélie’s love of literalness and vividness, he 
came to a sheet of note-paper that had most 
likely been used as a mark; and then some- 
thing very strange appeared in his face, and 
he hastily put the book down again. What- 
ever it was, he was much moved; I could 
see that; but of course I did not speak, and 
he said nothing.” . 

The small woman hesitated, and seemed a 
little embarrassed. 

** Yes, I will confess,” she said, in the same 
low voice. ‘‘ 1 was curious—more than cu- 
rious; I was anxious; my sympathies are so 
entirely with him—I am so sorry for him in 
his solitary position—that I could not but 
want to know what now had happened to 
him. You see, only a moment or two before 
he had been speaking of Amélie, and he ap- 
peared to think there was still a chance of 
her all at once throwing aside these present 
entanglements, and going back to the old 
relationship that used to exist between him 
and her—the relationship she was so proud 
of when she first explained it to me. And 
this thing—whatever it was—seemed to star- 
tle him out of these dreams, for there was 
never a word more about them; you would 
have fancied he had received some sudden 
blow. Well, as soon as I was left alone, and 
saw my chance, 1 went round to Miss Dn- 
maresq's chair and took up the book. I had 
no right to look, of course—but—but I did. 
And almost directly I discovered what had 
affected him so deeply. The sheet of note- 
paper may or may not have been a mark for 

1er place in ing; but, at all events, she 
had been amusing herself by scribbling things 
on it; and eed oye pee me 
was Hitrovo’s name treated in nt 
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ways. But that was notall. She had gone 
on—with such musings in ber brain as it is 
easy to guess at—to write, in a smaller hand, 
the words ‘Amélie d’ Hitrovo’—obviously an 
experiment to see how the signature would 
look—” 


‘* But what madness to leave such a thing 
lying about on deck!” Pegsy exclaimed. 

‘‘She must have been interrupted, have 

uickly shut up the volume, and then have 
orgotien all about it,” the smaller woman 
said. ‘* And these pencilled words were what 
Wolfenberg must have seen. That was the 
answer to his vague forecasts, his last de- 
spairing hopes about what the future might 
even yet have in store for him.” 

“Surely it is better he should know the 
worst at once,” her companion said. 

* Peggy, there is no ‘better’ in such a 
case,” the other responded, sadly enough. 
“ There can be nothing but tragic misery— 
for him, at least; what else can there be?” 

Peggy hesitated. 

‘Something quite unexpected, perhaps— 
she is so wilful and headstrong; with a char- 
acter so impetuous as hers is, ft is impossible 
to say what might not happen—” 

But here she found her arm furtively grasp- 
ed by her friend, as a warping. It was 
Wolfenberg himself who was approaching 
them. 

‘*Why do you sit in the dark?” he said, 
in his grave and placid and kindly fashion. 
‘*Why do you not come and look at the 
moonlight and the hills? -I little imagined 
that it was the shores of southern Russia that 
were going to give us a glimpse of the ce- 
lestial mysteries.” 

(to Be oonTinceD.) 


A TUMULTUOUS ENGAGEMENT. 
BY GERTRUDE SMITH. 


HE curtains were only half drawn, and 

the light shone out into the street. 

Herbert Miller rang the door- bell, and 
turned and looked up into the sky. The 
stars were shining feebly, but there were 
heavy clouds rolling up from the west. 

He tapped the step with the end of his 
umbrella, and sniffed at the little package 
rolled in white paper that he held in his 
hand. 

There was the sound of feet and skirts 
hurrying down the stairs inside. He listened, 
smiling. 

As the door opened he put his umbrella 
under his arm, and held out his hand and 
the little package toward her. 

‘Couldn't you get the tickets? Come in. 
Why, I had given you up,” she said, before 
he had had time to speak. 

She took the little package from him. 

“You didn't take off your things, so 
we're all right. We must go right along. I 
won't come in.” 

Wait; I must get my muff. There isn’t 
time to put these flowers on. Thank you.” 

She ran back, and came out presently and 
shut the door, and they hurried down the 
street 

How are you, dear?” he asked, drawing 
her hand, that was tucked through his arm, 
nearer to him. 

What made you late? Why don't you 
say Without my asking?” she answered. 

‘1 was detained. fon't that enough?” 

“Yes; it ought to be.” 

‘‘Only I'm detained so often, it don’t quite 
satisfy you; does it, sweetheart?” 

He smiled, looking into her eyes, and she 
laughed. 

‘Oh, you know when you talk to me like 
that I'm satisfied with anything.” 

“T'm a very busy man, you know, Cora.” 

‘I'm glad you are. I'm glad we haven't 
that to worry us any more. But office hours 
don't last until eight o'clock.” 

‘‘Don't find fault with me. Let us be 
happy.” 

4 (A not finding fault with you. I don’t 
see why you can't tell me just what kept 
a have such an indefinite idea of your 
yusiness, anyway. I should think you might 
tell me what you've been doing.” 

‘I think you might have worn the flowers 
I brought you.” 

“Why don't you answer me?” 

He folded his hand over the one on his 
arm. ‘* Don’t let’s spoil the evening talking 
business.” 

The lights on the Public Garden, and 
down through the streets of the Back Bay, 
twinkled brilliantly. Boston was in the 
midst of a gay winter season. 

o— came out across the Common, and 
started down Boylston Street. The young 
lady suddenly stopped and drew ber arm 
away. 

‘* 1 don't think I'll go.” 

‘Cora, what do you mean? Come on!” 

“No; by the time we've walked clear to 
Hollis Street it will be too late to make it 
any use. Let us go home and spend the 
evening together, or "--she laughed and turn- 
ed away—‘ I'll go back alone, and you can 
go. 

* Why, we can take a car!” 

“Tf you had thought of that at first, but 
it's too late now.” 

* Oh no, it isn’t. Here is one.” He start- 
ed out into the street waving his umbrella, 
and when the car stopped hurried her into it. 
“Why didn’t you say you wanted to ride? 
It never occurred to me.” 

“It never would have occurred to me to 
take this car. It turns off the other way at 
the corner.” She bent her head toward 
him, and spoke in a still lower tone than she 
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had been using. ‘‘If I had been you, and 


= had been me, under the circumstances, - 


would have taken a cab.” 

The lines on his face deepened, and grew 
hard. He turned his face away. She drew 
her fur collar up about her throat, and looked 
around the car. The people bad the unreal, 
far-away appearance they always have when 
we are deeply depressed. 

When they were out of the car and had 
turned down ‘into Hollis Street, she broke 
into the silence with a sudden little expre 
sion of the mouth when she found him look- 
ing at her. 

e laughed. “ Don’t do so any more, will 


you, dear?” 

“ Don’t do what?” 

“Why, find fault with me. When you 
want anything, ask me for it, but don’t come 
at me from ind like that.” 


They went up into the lobby of the the- 
atre, and he loosened his arm. t 

** Just wait here a minute till I get the 
tickets.” 

He started off toward the ticket office, and 
she looked after him, her face burning. 
os a moment he beckoned her to come to 

im. 

‘*He says there isn’t a seat left in the 
house. e'll have to take a standee, and 
run our chances.” 

** All right, take anything, take anything!” 
There was a nervous force and excitement 
in her tone that was threatening. 

‘1 don’t believe you feel like standing up. 
I guess we'd better give it up, and go home.” 

““Yes I do. I feel just like it. Get the 
tickets, quick, and come on.” 

She started off toward the door, and he 
took the tickets held out to him and followed 
her. 


* The curtain was rising on the second act, 


and the enthusiasm of the audiénce showed 
that the interest in the first act had been 
intense. 

They stood for a minute at the back of 
the room. Herbert Miller held his silk hat 
iv his hand, and smoothed his forelock, and 
looked over the audience. 

“There! There are a couple of seats 
that haven't been claimed,” he whispered. 
*‘Come on, we'll go and take them before 
the curtain goes up.” 

He led the way down the aisle toward the 
unclaimed ‘seats with the complacent smile 
that was characteristic of him. 

‘*Now we are all right, aren't we?” he 
whispered. 

“ Yes, we're all right,” she replied, with- 
out any expression in her tone. 

** You aren’t angry with me now?” 

“No, I'm not angry.” 

**Why don’t you look at me? Don’t you 
think we were lucky to get these seats?” 

“Yes; I think we're lucky to be alive.” 

‘What? Oh dear!” He smothered a sigh, 
and looked up in the gallery. 

*“Come; we're forgiven,” she said, after a 
minute. ‘‘ Don’t let us think anything more 
about anything, but jast enjoy ourselves.” 

The curtain rose, and’ they talked about 
the play and the actors between the scenes 
that followed. 

The walk home was almost a silent one. 
He made no effort at conversation, and met 
all her advances in that direction with half- 
interest. 

**I don't know. I feel as though you ex- 
pected me to say something,” he said, when 
they were at the door of her boarding house 
in Charles Street. ‘‘ 1 wish you could trust me 
a little without my explaining everything.” 

“Oh, you. needn’t explain; I'm getting 
used to it.” 

‘* Used to what?” 

“Used to—things—to your not always 
doing what I expect you will.” 

‘It's too cold for us to stand out here.” 
He pushed open the door, which she had 
been unlocking, and they stepped inside. 

‘**I wish you would tell me, without beat- 
ing about, what your grievance is,” he said. 

‘Grievance? I'm allright. I just said I 
was all right. Don’t let us quarrel.” She 
put a hand on each of his shoulders, ‘‘ Let’s 
forget everything about it.” 

He put his arms around her, and drew her 
to him and kissed her. 

“IT would have got the tickets if I could, 
dear. I was detained. You haven't any 
idea how busy and worried I am just now.” 

** It isn’t the first time it has happened.” 

** No; it did happen once before. I’m sorry. 
You reproached me about it the other night, 
and I promised to do better. I'm going to 
do better. I'm a reformed character.” 

“1 don’t like to have you say I reproach 
you. I'm not going to any more. If you 
enjoy better spending the evenings here al- 
ways, we will.” She put her head down on 
his arm. ‘‘I don’t know how I can scold 
you so much, lately. My heart is all stirred 
up about something. If I could tell you, 
ae I would feel better.” 

«There, I knew something was the mat- 
ter. Nothing seems to satisfy you as it did 
at first.” 

“Yes, you do, too.” She drew herself 
— “Now you must fe. Good-night.” 

“No; you're going to tell me what troubles 
you, first.” 

“Not to-night. I can’t to-night. Perhaps 
I will next time you come.” 

He put one finger under her chin, and lift- 
ed her face and looked into her eyes. 

“ You're not going to tell me you're tired 
of me, are you?” 

“Tm not. I only get tired of little things 
you do and don't do. 





“Well, I'm going to do and not do after 
this.” He turned toward the door, and then 
turned back. 

‘*T have something weighing on my mind 
too: I intended telling you to-night, but 
there hasn’t been the chance. I'll come over 
to-morrow night, and we'll have everything 
told up.” 

He opened the door and went out. She 
waited until he got to the foot of the steps. 

‘**You’re sure you'll come to-morrow 
night?” 

** Why yes—unless something happens.” 

“IT was going out to spend the evening, 
but if you're swre you'll come I'd rather stay 
at home.” 

He smiled up at her ‘‘ You'd better stay.” 

She watched him for a minute longer as 
he walked away, and then shut the door and 
climbed the three flights of stairs to ber 
room, 

It was raining before he had gone half the 
distance to his boarding-house on West New- 
ton Street. He had intended walking, but 
he found his feet growing wet, and his um- 
brella was knocked one side, and the rain 
splashed in on his silk hat. 

When he got into the car he took out his 
pocket-book and counted out the five pennies 
for the fare, and looked meditatively in at 
the few remaining small coins that were left. 
He reckoned accurately the amount he had 
spent for theatre tickets and the flowers. 

He regretted the purchase of the flowers, 
remembering that she had not worn them. 
They had been bought as a kind of a peace. 
offering in lieu of what he was going to tell 
her. He was going to tell her that he had re- 
signed his position in the lumber office on 
Devonshire Street. It was not exactly as 
pleasant an undertaking as it had been to 
tell her,in the early days of their engagement, 
that for her sake he was going to give up 
travelling for the insurance company, avd 
settle down and go into the lumber business. 

She was completely in sympathy with this 
sacrifice on his part, and had been so grate- 
ful to him that he had held it as a kind of 
weapon against any. small neglect she had 
felt in him since. 

There was no such laudable excuse to of- 
fer her for ne his position this time. 
It would take an interminable amount of 
explanation to make her comprehend <n A 
he should care to resign a position in a busi- 
ness which he had repeatedly told her was 
offering him such large returns, and in which 
he had given her vaguely to understand he 
had invested money. There had been no 
plan or motive of deception. He had lived 
always in a delusion concerning his business 
ability. 

A stinging consciousness of the resigna- 
tion he had ) Shee forced to give held no part 
in what he was pleased to call his separation 
Srom the firm. 

A formula of the explanation he would 
give her had been plain in his mind when 
he rang the door-bell on Charles Street. He 
had a plan of making himself inValuable to 
a company that handled furnaces, 

This business would take him out into the 
suburbs, and a life with more activity seemed 
essential to him. The position was alto- 
gether a visionary one. 

When he had left the insurance business 
he had felt it necessary to postpone their 
marriage for another year. He had been 
prepared to-night to tell her that still another 
autumn might find him unprepared. 

Unfortunately, for the first time since the 
early days of their engagement, she had 
spoken in a way that made him know that 
she had doubts of his business paar & 

When the car stopped at West Newton 
Street he was in as great a state of depression 
as it was in his hopeful nature to be. 

Her doubt of him was an unpleasantness 
in his life that he had not known before his 
engagement. His mother and sisters lived 
on a farm in Maine with his own exaggerated 
appreciation of his ability; but he had found 
it impossible to awaken this appreciation in 
her. There was an efficiency in her character 
that he always felt himself unable to cope 
with. 

By the time he reached his room he was 
wondering how it would seem again to have 
his freedom. With the thought came a 
sense of relief that surprised him. 

When he rang the bell on Charles Street the 
next evening, it was with a half-resolve that 
if she accepted what he had to tell her with 
too much unpleasantness, he would offer her 
the alternative of giving him up. While he 
was waiting for her in the dingy parlor, at 
the side of the hall, he remembered that she 
had said she had something to tell him— 
something that seemed to be troubling her 
greatly. When she came into the room he 
did not rise from the lounge where he was 
sitting, but held out his hand to her as she 
came up to him, and drew her down beside 
him. 

** We are both as sober as if we were go- 
ing to a funeral.” She laughed. ‘ As far 
as I am concerned, we can brace up, for I’m 
not going to tell you what I said I was, so 
we can give all the evening to what you 
have to tell me. Don’t tell me it is anything 
about business, though.” She turned and 
put her hands in his. ‘I have the nightmare 
every time I think of those months when 
we were first engaged. It don’t seem as 
though we could pull through another siege 
like that.” 

“If you trusted me, there would be no 
danger of business difficulties guages | us,” 
he answered, looking down at her hands. 
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The strength of the bond between them 
seemed to depend less on his option than he 
ng — pme and grew proportionally dearer 
to him. 

‘*You didn't have any business to have 
difficulties about, that was the trouble. We 
were just floating. If we had been in our 
teens, it would have been different; or if I 
hadn't known what it was to earn my own 
living. I wouldn't take the responsibility 
that a man ought to feel he is taking or hus 
to take in marrying, for anything in the 
world. You don't Laow how I love you 
when I think you're brave enough to take it 
in spite of everything.” 

“ And yet you ened to tell me you thought 
you were the best business man of the two.” 

**Oh, that was just because I've plodded 
back and forth to that same old type-writer 
for the last six years, and you were always 
changing around. Let's change the subject.” 

** And we won’t have any unpleasant con- 
fessions to-night, will we?” he said, taking 
her into his arms. ‘‘ We'll put all care aside 
and enjoy ourselves.” 

“Then you're not going to tell me either?” 
she laughed. 

“No; not to-night. 
well.” 

They passed the evening as they had passed 
a@ great many others. He sat in the large 
chair, with his feet stretched over the regis- 
ter; and she wrapped herself in a shawl, and 
sat back by the table and read to him. 

They had tried conversation. They al 
ways made an attempt at talking together, 
but some way it generally ended by her 
reading to him a greater part of the time. 

He liked to hear her read, and often said 
he thought it the pleasantest and most profit- 
able way they could spend the evening. To- 
night she had selected a story of a humorous 
character, and they were both very wide 
awake and gay over it all the evening. It 
had been an exceptionally happy evening, he 
told her, when it was time for him to go. 

**You are happy too, aren't you?” he 
asked. ‘‘I satisfy you, don’t 1?” 

‘“*T suppose you ask me that because I find 
fault with you so much?” 

‘I think you have found fault a little too 
much sometimes. You know a man’s ter- 
ror is a fault-finding wife.” 

**Ob, my dear, have you been afraid I was 
going to be one of those? I'll never find 
fault with you again, no matter what you do.” 

**I suppose it is a little rough in me to 
speak so, but I’m sure we could be perfectly 
happy if you could only have a little more 
confidence in me. A man wants his wife to 
trust in his judgment as far as his own 
affairs are concerned.” 

“Yes, but a man doesn’t have any affairs 
that are not his wife’s. There, I’m not go 
ing to argue with you, I’m going to think 
you do just right after this.” 

He laughed. ‘I've always thought you 
were about right.” 

‘Oh, I had almost forgotten!” He had 
opened the door, but he shut it again. ‘‘1 
had a letter from my mother. She is com- 
ing down to Boston for a few days, and, of 
course, she wants to see you.” 

The happiness passed from her face. 

** What is it?” heasked. ‘*‘ Why, I thought 
you would be delighted. Don’t you want to 
see her?” 

** Not yet.” 

**Why, what do you mean? I thought I 
was going to give you a pleasure. Why 
don’t you Want to see her?” 

**Cora, what is it? I can’t imagine what 
I have said to make you cry. Why don’t 
you want to see my mother, dear?” 

She held out her left hand before him 
without speaking. 

Is it because I haven't brought your ring 
yet?” he asked, in a half-whisper. 

“Yes, itis. I know you will hate me for 
telling you, but I can’t help it; every one 
keeps looking at my hand, and asking me 
about it; but I don’t want one. I won't have 
one now I’ve asked for it. I won't wear it.” 

* You didn’t have to ask for it. I told you 
you were to have one, and all about it.” 

“Yes, but you haven't got it. Some girls 
wouldn't have called themeelves engaged 
without a ring. I don’t know that Five 
been.” She threw herself down on the 
lounge, hiding her face in the cushion. 

He stood looking at her silently for a mo- 
ment, and when he spoke, his voice was hard 
and cold. ‘Such a ring as I should like to 
get my sweetheart costs considerable money, 
and the straitened circumstances I found my 
self in soon after our engagement made it im- 

ible for me to get one then or since — 
Fre been getting on my feet again. I sup- 
pose this is what was worrying you?” 


It can wait just as 


She raised her head. “ Yes, it is. It would 
worry any girl.” 
His face grew tender again. ‘‘I guess we 


men don’t think about such things in the 
way you do. They seem quite secondary to 
us.” He bent over her. ‘‘ You shall have 
it, darling; the best I can find. Won't you 
forgive me?” 

‘I don’t want it, and I don’t want to be 
treated like a child about it either.” 

‘* You'll not. You're the dearest little wo- 
man in the world, and don’t you forget it.” 

She laughed at his slang, and gave herself 
up into his arms. 

Their parting was an unusually tender 
one. A weight had been taken from her 
mind, and he had the virtuous consciousness 
of having been very lenient with her. 

Before another week passed he hoped that 
his business relations with the furnace com- 
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pany w i be firmly established. But the 
week came 1 . close, and nothing definite 
had tx romised him 
He ca he little diamond ring around 
in his pocket for two days He had had to 
ask the jewe r to wait for the money for 
the rir rhe jeweller 
fortunately Was i 
friend w KD him 
as a prosp is mal 
W hen h went to 
(haries > n Su 
cay nich I decided 
that. there ild be no 
be ter rie te i} he f 
his chan b 18S 
than tl If t ng 
were not settled, they 
would be in a few days 
She had neve! seemed 
so attractive to him and 
so a part of his life as 
she did when she stood 
looking at the ring and 
trying to thank him for 
iving it to hel 
Bhlé Ww re in unusu 
ally becoming dress 
and was so grateful and 
tender that it made the 
probal \ f her re 
ceiving what he had to 
tell her I in un 
pi isaniness seem im 
pe ssible 
No ] Tee fn 
though | re \ and 
truly belong you, 
she said, kissing the 
ring I feel as though 
this was a sacred bond, 
something like the mat 
riage ceremony 
ou are so good to 
forgive me for not get 
ting it betore 
“I'm going to forget 
that. I don’t want you 
to even speak of it 
again, and I won't 
“I feel as though 
you were really coming 
to trust mé he. said 
‘‘as though you would 
trust me when I tell 
you the change | am 
going to make—in my 
business. I don’t want 
you to ask me many 
questi ys. As soon as 
I can 1 will tell you 
everything but at pre 
sent 


She drew away from 
him 


‘You don’t mean 
youre going to teave 
the lumber business, do 
you?” 

Yes I ve decided 
I can do better in some 
other place that a 
change 

** Do you mean 
you ve failed? You 
said you'd invested 
Have you lost every 
thing’ 


‘* Fortunately I had 
not invested, so 1 am 
clear of the w hole con 
cern, and I am thank 
ful enough 
She him, 
her face dilating with 
astonishment 
Why, you told me 


looked at 


you had invested. I'm 
sure you told me you 
had 


You are mistaken 


he said, walking away 
across the room " 
told you I should in 
vest 

No; you gave me 


to understand that you 
really bad 
stantial part in the busi- 

i don't know 
where I thought you 
got the money, but I 
thought you did have 
it. Ihave felt ashamed 
because I reproached 
you for doing nothing 
all those months when 
we were first engaged, 
because afterwards 
when you spoke of in 
vesting I thought you 
had laid by some that 
I didn’t know anything 
about, and you could 
afford to wait for just 
the opening you want 
ed You have 


some sub 


ness 
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any confidence in me 
ing offered me in—” 
She laughed nervously. 
miliar ring of old times.” 
He put his hands in his pockets and walk 
ed across the room and back. ‘‘ Well, as far 


There is a fine open- 


‘* That has a fa 


‘‘ How long have you known?” 
“ Known what?” 
“That they didn’t want you any long- 
er.” 
He flinched under the ungarnished truth 
with which she put the question. ‘I’ve 
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There was a silence of several minutes. 
He drummed uneasily on the table. 

‘*I don’t see how we are ever going to get 
along, if you are always getting out of work 
after we are married.” She waited, but he 
made no reply, ‘‘I suppose people do go 

right on, in spite of ev- 
erything; perhaps that 
isthe waytodo. Isup- 
pose it is wicked for me 
to think of the risk.” 

He sprang up. ‘‘ For 
Heaven's sake don't 
take the risk! You do 
not love me, and never 
have, or you couldn’t 
sit there and analyze 
the situation that way. 
You're welcome to 
_— freedom. I may 

a failure in other 
respects, but I’m not a 
man to—” He stopped 
abruptly and turned 
away. ‘ Do you mean 
you want me te break 
our engagement? Is 
that what you mean ?” 

“I suppose it is 
broken now. Youcan 
have the satisfaction of 
saying you broke it, if 
it will be any pleasure 
to you. I've done all 
I could, I'm sure.” 

He had reached the 
door. She dropped her 
head down on her arm, 
that lay across the back 
of her chair. 

“Well, I'm going. 
This is a pleasant end- 
ing for a man to re- 
member. Talk about 
awoman'slove! They 
weigh us for our mon- 
i value every time!” 

here was a moment's 
silence. “* Good-by, 
Cora.” 

She took off her ring 
and held it out to him 
without raising her 
head. “I've been a 
pretty disappointing 

ind of a lover to you. 
You'll find some one 
you can love more.” 

He took the ring and 
turned it over in his 
hand, and then went 
back to the door and 
opened it. 

She raised her face 
and held out her hand 
to him. **Good-by, 
Herbert.” 

He came back and 
took her hand, looking 
down at her. ‘‘ Good. 
by, Cora.” 

She dropped her face 
down on their clasped 
hands. ‘It is better, I 
know. I do not de- 
serve to have you stay. 
I would only make you 
wretched all your life.” 

He felt hot tears on 
his hand 

“You have had a 
great deal to annoy you 
in me, Cora. I under- 
stand that.” 

**No, no; you have 
always been loving and 
good tome. Oh, how 
could I always—” 

She drew her hands 
away and pressed them 
to her face. 

** But we can’t go on 
like this; it’s no use. 
Marriage means a life- 
time together. We 
couldn’t do it. Our 
engagement has been 
one continuous turmoil 
of disagreement.” 

She looked at him 
through her tears. 

*“No, I don’t think 

ou can say that; we 
ave been happy some- 
times; at least I have.” 

** But you know we 
couldn’t go on as we 
have. You surely 
don't want me tostay.” 

No.” 

He stood for a mo- 
ment more looking at 
her, and then went to 
the door again. 

** Herbert.” 

“Yes, Cora.” 


mone) ‘< You wouldn’t want 
haven't you, y - ay to stay if 1 wanted you 
“ay Id’ have in : ve RS to, would you?” 

a BLACK-EYED SUSAN.—From 4 Drawixe sy G. H. Boventon, A. R. A.— (See Pace 821.) tan’ fee aves 
ae) aS ae would. Do you want 


strong body and willing 
hands; I expect to be lo make a snug 
little fortune yet I'm sure I never willingly 
led you to think anything that is not true 

«Oh. I don’t know; I don’t know!” She 
sank into a chair ‘T don’t know that it 
makes any difference anyway.” 

No, I don’t suppose it does, if you haven't 


able 


as I am concerned, I am not afraid but I 
shall get along. There is nothing of the 
comenl about me.” 
“No; you are preternaturally hopeful.” 
“You are not. If I had followed your 
lead I should have lost all confidence in my- 
self long ago.” 


known I haven't wanted them for a good 
many weeks. It is exactly ten days since I 
was last at the office.” He went and sat 
down by the table and handled the books. 
“‘T wish I hadn’t told you to-night.” 

She smothered a sob, looking at her ring. 
* | wish you hadn't.” 


me to?” 

** Yes,” with a little sigh. He went to her 
quickly, and drew her hands from her face. 

“ Do you mean it, little girl?” 

‘Yes, Ido. Idon’t care what happens, I 
couldn't let you go out of that door.” 

He laughed. “ Well, I had a pretty hard 
time getting out of it, didn’t 1?” 
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THEN AND NOW. 
G.A.R.—W ASHINGTON, 1892. 


YROM the wide and wind-swept prairies, 
I From the rugged sea-blown coast, 
From the uplands and the lowlands, 

They thronged in a mighty host. 

Forth from the towns and cities, 

With the speed of the rushing train, 


They hurried, the dear old fellows, 
To answer the roll again 

hen they fell into line and column, 
Regiment and brigade, 

With the gallant colors streaming, 


And the fiery music played 
And they marched as in the old time, 
Though here was the tap of a crutch, 
And there the droop of an empty sleeve 
Tangling the heart in its clutch 


The heaven of mid-September 
Beamed over them blue and bland, 
And women smiled their welcomes, 
And children waved a hand. 
There were mirth and greetings only 
In the wake of this latest camp, 
Though the death-thinned ranks remembered 
The past in that sturdy tramp— 


Remembered a long procession, 
Staggering, sore bespent, 
Jack. from a bundred battles, 
With banners grimed and rent. 
tove with their gaunt pale faces, 
The friends of hunger and thirst; 
Men who had looked through the gates of 
hell 
And dared the devil his worst. 


Up from the Mississippi, 
From the flame-scarred Georgian track, 
From the Wilderness, and from Gettysburg, 
Those soldiers came toiling back. 
Are these the same, one marvels; 
Does the old light gleam and shine, 
As they follow the fife and bugle 
In the long unwavering line? 


Aye, verily! Here are the comrades 
“With brown heads turned to gray, 

And lint-white locks have the gray-beards, 
Strong in that elder day 

They left their youth behind them 
In the tempest of years agone, 

When sweet out of War's rough cradle 
Slipped Peace in the breaking dawn. 


Hats off! There’s a greater army 
Unstirred in its silent sleep 
By the ponderous tread of the living 
‘And the cannons’ thunder deep. 
An army that keeps its muster 
On stones that as sentries stand, 
With the names of tens of thousands, 
The flower of all the land. 


The winds are forever chanting 
A requiem for these; 
3rave autumn flaunts their banners 
In the flushing maple-trees; 
And the glad birds, winging southward, 
Over them pause and rest, 
Dropping a song for love, above 
The flower of East and West 


A truce to memory’s dreaming! 
Ol. flag that we live to serve; 
By all we hold most holy, 
Never from thee we'll swerve! 
Dear flag that rallies a nation, 
A mighty growing host 
From the breezy, rippling prairies 
To the rugged sea-blown coast, 
~ Maroarert E. Sanesrer. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF TEMPERAMENT. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avruon or “Tess of toe DP’ Unernvirsces,” “ Tue 
Woovtawpnns,” “* Wessex Tates,” evo. 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 
THE LONELY PEDESTRIAN. 


W HEN the boy had pas. Jocelyn re- 
traced his steps to the last lamp, and 
read, in Avice’s hand: 


“My Dearest,—I shall be sorry if I grieve 
you at all, but I have thought over your in- 
quiry, and cannot agree to conform to the 
old pagan custom (or whatever it is) of the 
isle. did not expect you to ask me so sud- 
dealy, or I should have been more positive 
at the time it was mentioned. As I am 
quite aware that you merely asked, and did 
not press me, I know that this decision will 
not disturb you for long, that you will under- 
stand my feelings, and, above all, think the 
better of me in time to come. 

“And if we were unfortunate in the trial 
of it we could never marry, could we, honor- 
ably? This is an objection which I am sure 
you have not thought of, and will, I know, 
share with me. 

‘1 am sorry that the custom, uncivilized 
as it is, which has prevailed in our families 
on both sides for so many centuries should 
thus be brought to an end by me, and I am 
the more sorry in that it prevents my bidding 
you farewell. However, you will come again 
soon, will yon not, dear Jocelyn? And then 

* Begue in Maaren’s Basas No. 41, Vol. XKV. 
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the time will soon draw on when no more 
farewells will be required. 
* Always and ever yours, AVICE.” 

Jocelyn, having read the letter, pondered 
awhile; and then, finding that the evening 
seemed louring, yet feeling indisposed to go 
back and hire a vehicle, he went on quickly 
alone. In such an exposed spot the night 
wind was gusty, and the sea behind the peb- 
ble barrier kicked and flounced in complex 
rhythms, which could be translated equally 
well as shocks of battle or shouts of thanks- 
giving. 

Presently on the pale road before him he 
discerned a figure, the figure of a woman. 
He remembered that a woman him 
while he was reading Avice’s letter by the 
last lamp, and now he was overtaking her. 

He did hope for a moment that it might 
be Avice, with a changed mind. But it was 
not she, nor anybody like her. It was ataller, 
squarer form then that of his betrothed, and 
although the season was only autumn, she 
was wrapped in furs, or in thick and heavy 
clothing of some kind. 

He soon advanced abreast of her, and could 
get glimpses of her profile aguas the road- 
stead lighta. It was dignified, arresting, that 
of a very Juno. Nothing more classical 
had he ever seen. She walked at a swing- 
ing pace, yet with such ease and power that 
there was but little difference in their rate of 
speed for several minutes; and during this 
time he regarded and conjectured. However, 
he was about to pass her by, when she sud- 
denly turned and addressed him. 

‘* Mr. Pearston, I think, of East Wake?” 

He assented, and could just discern what 
a handsome, commanding, imperious face it 
was—quite of a piece with the proud tones of 
her voice. She was a new type altogether 
in his experience; and her accent was not so 
local as Avice’s. 

**Can you tell me the time, please?” 

He looked at his watch by the aid of a 
light, and in telling her that it was a quar- 
ter past seven observed, by the momentary 
gleam of his match, that her eyes looked a 
little red and chafed, as if with weeping. 

‘Mr. Pearston, will you forgive what will 
appear very strange to you, Idaresay? That 
is, may I ask you to lend me some money fora 
day or two? I have been so foolish as to 
leave my purse on the dressing-table at 
home.” 

It did appear strange ; and yet there were 
features in the young lady's personality 
which assured him in a moment that she was 
notan impostor. He yielded to her request, 
and put his hand in his pocket. Here it re- 
mained for a moment. How much did she 
mean by the words ‘“‘some money”? The 
Junonian quality of her form and manner 
made him throw himself by an impulse into 
harmony with her, and he responded regally. 
He scented a romance. He handed her five 
pounds. 

His munificence caused her no apparent 
surprise. ‘It is quite enough, thank you,” 
she remarked quietly, as he announced the 
sum, lest she should be unable to see it for 
herself. 

While overtaking and conversing with her 
he had not observed that the rising wind, 
which had proceeded from puffing to grow]- 
ing, and from growling to screeching, with 
the accustomed suddenness of its changes 
here, had at length brought what it promised 
by these vagaries—rain. The drops, which 
at first hit their left cheeks like the pellets 
of a pop-gun, soon assumed the character of 
a raking fusillade from the bank adjoining, 
one shot of which was sufficiently smari to 
go through Jocelyn’s sleeve. The tall girl 
turned, and seemed to be somewhat concern- 
ed at an onset which she bad Plainly not fore- 
seen before her starting. 

** We must take shelter,” said Jocelyn. 

‘*But where?” said she. 

To windward was the long, monotonous 
bank, too obtusely one to afford a screen, 
over which they could hear the canine crunch- 
ing of pebbles by the sea without; on their 
right stretched the inner bay or roadstead, 
the distant riding-lights now dim and glim- 
mering; behind them a faint spark here and 
there in the lower sky showed where the 
island rose; before there was nothing defi- 
nite, and could be nothing till they reached a 
house by the bridge, a mile further on, Henr 
the Eighth’s Castle being a little farther still. 

But just within the summit of the bank, 
whither it had apparently been hauled to be 
out of the way of the waves, was one of the 
local boats called lerrets, bottom upwards. 
As soon as they saw it, the pair ran up the 
= aon towards it by a simultaneous 

mpulse. They then perceived that it had 
lain there a long time, and were comforted 
to find it capable of affording more protection 
than anybody would have expected in a dis- 
tant view. It formed a shelter or store for 
the fishermen, the bottom of the lerret being 
tarred asa roof. ayeomaans under the bows, 
which overhung bank to leeward, they 
made their way within, where, upon some 
thwarts, oars, and other fragmentary wood- 
work, lay a mass of dry netting—a whole 
seine. Upon this they scrambled and sat 
down, through inability to stand upright. 


‘ 


CHAPTER V. 
A CHARGE. 


Tue rain fell upon the keel of the old ler- 
ret like corn thrown in handfuls by some 
—— sower, and darkness set in to its full 


They sat so close to each other that he 
could feel her furs against him. Neither 
had spoked since they left the roadway, till 
she said, with attempted unconcern, ‘‘ This 
is unfortunate.” 

He admitted that it was, and found, after 
a few futther remarks had passed, that she 
certainly had been weeping, there being a 
suppressed gasp of passionateness in her ut- 
terance now and then. 

‘It is more unfortunate for you, perhaps, 
than for me,” he said, ‘‘and I am very sorry 
that it should be so,” 

She replied nothing to this, and he added 
that it was rather a desolate place for a wo- 
man, alone and afoot....He hoped nothin 
serious had happened to drag her out at suc 
an untoward time. 

At first she seemed not at all disposed to 
show any candor on her own affairs, and he 
was left to conjecture as to her history and 
name,and how she could possibly have known 
him. But as the rain gave not the least 
sign of cessation, he observed, ‘‘I think we 
shall have to return.” 

“Never!” said she, and the firmness with 
which she closed her lips was audible in the 
word. 

** Why not?” he inquired. 

‘There are good reasons.” 

“T cannot understand how you should 
know me, while I have no knowledge of 
you.” 

“Oh, you know me—about me, at least.” 

“Indeed I don't. How should I? You 
are a kimberlin.” 

“T am not. I am an islander—or was, 
rather... .Haven’t you heard of the Best Bed- 
Stone Company?” 

‘I should think so! They tried to ruin 
my father by getting away his trade—or at 
least the founder of the company did—old 
Bencomb.” 

** He’s my father!” 

“Indeed. I am sorry I should have spoken 
so disrespectfully of him, for I never knew 
him personally. After making over his 
large business to the company, he retired, I 
believe, to London?” 

“Yes. Our house, or rather his, not mine, 
is at South Kensington. We have lived there 
for years. But we have been tenants-of the 
New Castle, on the island here, this season. 
We took it for a month or two of the owner, 
who is away.” 

“Then I ews been oe quite near you, 
Miss Bencomb. My father's is a compara- 
tively humble residence hard by.” 

“But be could afford a much bigger one 

I don’t know. 


if he chose.” 

** You have heard so? He 
doesn’t tell me much of his affairs.” 

“My father,” she burst out suddenly, “is 
always scolditfg me for my extravagance! 
And he has been doing it to-day more than 
ever. He said I go shopping to simply a 
diabolical extent, and exceed my allowance!” 

** Was that this evening?” 

“Yes. And then it reached such a storm 
of passion between us that I pretended to re- 
tire to my room for the rest of the evening, 
but I slipped out; and I am never going back 
home again.” 

** What will you do?” 

“‘T shall go first to my aunt in London; 
and if she won't have me, I'll work for a liv- 
ing. I have left my father forever! What 
I should have done if I had not met you I 
cannot tell—I must have walked all the way 
to London, I suppose. Now I shall take the 
train as soon as can reach the mainland.” 

“Tf you ever do in this hurricane.” 

**T must sit here till it ceases.” 

And there on the nets they sat. Pearston 
knew of old Bencomb as his father’s bitter- 
est enemy, who had made a great fortune by 
swallowing up the small stone merchants, 
but had found Jocelyn’s sire a trifle too bi 
to digest—the lattér being, in fact, the chie 
rival of the Best Bed-Stone Company to that 
day. Jocelyn thought it strange that he 
should be thrown by fate into a position to 
play the son of the Montagues to this daugh- 
ter of the Capulets. 

As they talked there was a mutual instinct 
to drop their voices, and on this account the 
roar of the storm necessitated their drawing 
quite close to each other. Something tender 
came into their tones as time went on, and 
they forgot the lapse of time. It was quite 
late when she started up, alarmed at her po- 
sition. 

‘* Rain or no rain, I stay no longer,” she 
said. 

‘**Docome back,” said he, taking her hand. 
“T'll return with you. My train has gone.” 

*‘No; I shall go on, and get a lodging in 
Budmouth town, if ever I reach it.” 

“ It is so late that there will be no house 
open, except a little place near the station, 
where you won't care to stay. However, if 

ou are determined, I will show you the way. 

cannot leave you. It would be too awk- 
ward for you to go there alone.” 

She persisted, and they started through 
the twanging and spinning storm. The sea 
rolled ont rose so high on their left and was 
so near them on their right that it seemed as 
if they were traversing its bottom like the 
children of Israel. Nothing but the frail 
bank of pebbles divided them from the ra- 
ging gulf without, and at every bang of the 
tide against it the ground shook, the shingle 
clashed, the spray rose vertically, and 
blown over their heads. tities of sea- 
water trickled through the pebble wall, and 
ran in rivulets across their path to join the 
sea within. 

They had not realized the force of the ele- 
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ments until now. Pedestrians had often been 
blown into the sea hereabouts and drowned, 
owing to a sudden breach in the bank, which, 
however, had something of a spectral qual- 
ity 2 Se able to close u Tee in — 
together a after an ruption. Her 
clothin offered more peliaanee to the wind 
than and she was consequently in the 


greater danger. 

It was iepantbte to refuse his proffered 
aid, First he gave his arm, but the wind tore 
them apart as easily as coupled cherries. He 
steadied her bodily by encircling her waist 
with his arm, and she made no objection. 

Somewhere about this time—it might have 
been sooner, it might have been later—he be- 
came distinctly conscious of a sensation 
which, in its incipient and unrecognized 
form, had lurked within him from some un- 
noticed moment when he was sitting close 
to her under the lerret. Though a young 
man, he was too old a hand not to know 
what this was, and felt considerably alarmed. 
It meant a possible migration of the Well- 
Beloved, It had not, however, taken place; 
and he went on thinking how soft and warm 
she was in her fur covering, as he held her so 
tightly, the only dry ts in the clothing 
of either being her left side and his right, 
where they excluded the rain by their mutual 
pressure. 

As soon as they had crossed the ferry 
bridge there was a little more shelter, but he 
did not relinquish his hold till she requested 
him. They the ruined castle, and 
having left the island far behind them, drew 
near to the outskirts of the neighboring wa- 
tering-place. Into it they plodded without 
pause, crossing the harbor bridge about mid- 
night, wet to the skin. 

Te pitied her, and while he wondered at 
it, admired her determination. The houses 
facing the bay now sheltered them com- 
pletely, and they reached the vicinity of the 
railway terminus (which it was at this date) 
without difficulty. As he had said, there 
was only one house open hereabout, a little 
temperance hotel, where the people staid 
up for the arrival of the morning mail and 
passengers from the Channel boat. Their 
application for admission led to the with- 
drawal of a holt, and they stood within the 
gas-light of the modern world. 

He could see now that though she was 
such a fine figure, quite as tall as himself, 
she was not much more than a schoo)-girl 
in years. Her face was certainly striking, 
though rather by its imperiousness than its 
beauty ; and the beating of the wind and rain 
and spray had inflamed her cheeks to peony 
hues. 

She persisted in the determination to go 
on to London by an early morning train, 
and he therefore offered advice on lesser 
mattersonly. ‘‘In that case,” he said, ** you 
must go on to your room and send down 
your things, that they may be dried by the 
fire immediately, or they will not be ready. I 
will tell the servant to do this, and send you 
up something to eat.” 

She assented to his proposal, without, how 
ever, showing any marks of gratitude, and 
when she had gone Pearston despatched her 
the light supper promised by the mor girl 
who was “night porter” at this establish- 
ment. He felt esronemaiy hungry himself, 
and set about drying his clothes as well as he 
could, and eating at the same time. 

At first he was in doubt what to do, but 
soon decided to stay where he was till the 
morrow. By the aid of some temporary 
wraps, and some slippers from the cupboard, 
he was contriving to make himself comfort- 
able when the maid-servant came down stairs 
with a damp armful of woman's raiment. 

Pearston withdrew from the fire. The 
maid-servant knelt down before the blaze, 
and held up with extended arms one of the 
habiliments of the Juno upstairs, from 
which a cloud of steam began to rise. As 
she knelt, the girl nodded forward, recovered 
herself, and nodded again. 

** You are sleepy, my girl,” said Pearston. 

‘Yes, sir; I have been up a long time. 
When nobody comes I lie down on the 
couch in the other room.” 

“Then I'll relieve you of that; go and lie 
down in the other room, just as if we were 
not here. I'll dry the clothing and put the 
articles here in a heap, which you can take 
up to the young lady in the morning.” 

The “ night porter” thanked him and left 
the room, and he soon heard her snoring 
from the adjoining apartment. Then Jocelyn 
opened proceedings, overhauling the mystic 
robes and extending them one t one. As 
the steam went up he fell into a delicious 
reverie, and regarded the fair white linen 
that screened his face from the fire with a 
curious interest. His eyes traced the pattern 
of the wondrous flowers and leaves in the 
delicate lace-work, the wheels, rockets, qua- 
trefoils, and spirals of the embroidery, all the 
while tha r owner above was little think- 
ing of the care he was taking that she should 
not get cold. The fabrics seemed almost 
part and parcel of her ony person. He 
again became conscious of the germ with 
which he had been impregnated. The Well- 
Beloved was moving house—had gone over 
to the wearer of this attire. 

He kissed each of the articles of apparel, 
and in the course of ten minutes adored her. 


And how about little Avice Caro? He did 
not think of her as before. 

He was not sure that he had ever seen the 
Well-Beloved in that friend of his youth, so- 
licitous as he was for her welfare. But, lov- 
ing ber or not, he perceived that the spirit, 
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emanation, idealism, which called itself his 
Love, was flitting stealthily from some re- 
moter figure to the near one in the chamber 
overhead. 

But he must carry out his engagement to 
marry Avice. True, she had not kept her 
engagement to meet him this evening, and 
the irrevocable ratification of their betrothal 
had not been reached. Still, he was bound to 
marry her. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE BRINK. 


Miss Bencoms was leaving the hotel for 
the station, which was quite near at hand. 
At Jocelyn’s suggestion she wrote a tele- 
gram to inform her father that she had gone 
to her aunt's, with a view to allaying anx- 
iety and deterring pursuit. They walked to- 
gether to the platform and bade each other 
good-by; each obtained a ticket indepen- 
dently, and Jocelyn got his luggage from the 
cloak-room. 

On the platform they encountered each 
other again, and there was a light in their 
glances at each other which said, as by a 
flash telegraph: ‘‘ We are bound for the same 
town, why not enter the same compartment?” 

They did. 

She took a corner seat, with her back to 
the engine ; he sat opposite. The guard 
looked in, thought they were lovers, and did 
not show other travellers into that compart- 
ment, They talked on strictly ordinary mat- 
ters; what she thought he did not know, but 
at every stopping-station he dreaded intru- 
sion. Before they were half-way to London 
the event he had just begun to realize was 
a patent fact. The Beloved was again em- 
bodied ; she filled every fibre and curve of 
this woman's form. His heart had clean 
gone out to her. 

Drawing near Waterloo Bridge Station was 
like drawing near Doomsday. - How should 
he leave her in the turmoil of a London 
street? She seemed quite unprepared for 
the rattle of the scene. He asked her where 
her aunt lived. 

‘* Bayswater,” said Miss Bencomb. 

He called a cab, and proposed that she 
should share it till they arrived at ber aunt’s, 
whose residence lay not much out of the way 
to his own. Try as he would he could not 
ascertain if she understood his feelings, but 
she assented to his offer and entered the ve- 
hicle. 

““We are old friends,” he said, as they 
drove onward. 

‘*Indeed we are,” she answered, without 
smiling. 

‘* But hereditarily we are mortal enemies, 
dear Juliet.” 

“Yes— What did you say?” 

‘I said Juliet.” 

She laughed in a half-proud way, and mur- 
mured; ‘* Your father is my father’s enemy, 
and my father is mine. Yes, it is so.” 

And then their eyes caught cach other's 
glance. 

‘*My queenly darling!” he burst out; “‘ in- 
stead of going to your aunt’s, will you come 
and marry me?” 

A flush covered her over, which seemed 
akin to a flush of rage. It was not exactly 
that, but she was excited. She did not an- 
swer, and he feared he had mortally offended 
her dignity. Perhaps she bad only made use 
of him as a convenient aid to her intentions. 
However, he went on: 

“ Your father would not be able to reclaim 
you then? After all, this is not so precipi- 
tate as it seems. You know all about me, 
my history, my prospects. I know all about 
you. Our families have been neighbors on 
that isle for huadreds of years, though you 
are now such a London product.” 

** Will you ever be a Royal Academician?” 
she asked, musingly, her excitement having 
calmed down. 

**I hope to be—I will be, if you will be my 
wife.” 

She looked at him long. 

**Think what a short way out of your dif- 
ficulty this would be,” he replied. ‘‘ No 
bother about aunts, no fetching home by an 
angry father.” 

t seemed to decide her. 
his embrace. 

**How long will it take to marry?” Miss 
Bencomb asked, with obvious self-repression. 

‘* We could do it to-morrow. I could get 
to Doctors’ Commons by noon to-day, and 
the license would be ready by to-morrow 
morning.” 

**I won't go to my aunt's; I will be an in- 
dependent woman. I have been reprimand- 
ed as if I were a child of six. I'll be your 
wife if it is as easy as you say.” 

They stopped the cab while they held a 
consultation. Pearston had rooms and a 
studio in the neighborhood of Campden Hill; 
but it would be lardly desirable to take her 
thither till they were married. They decided 
to go to a hotel. 

Changing their direction, therefore, they 
went back to the Strand, and soon ensconced 
themselves as Mr. and Miss Pearston in one 
of the establishments off that thoroughfare. 
Jocelyn then left her and proceeded on his 
errand eastward. 

It was about three o’clock when, having 
arranged all preliminaries necessitated by this 
sudden change of front, he began strolling 
slowly back; he felt bewildered, and to walk 
was a relief. Gazing occasionally into this 

shop window and that, he called a hansom 
as by wn inspiration, and directed the driver 
to “* Mellstock Gardens.” Arrived here, he 


She yielded to 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


rang the bel] of a studio, and in a minute or 
two it was answered by a young man in shirt 
sleeves, about his own age, with a great 
square palette on his left thumb. 

**Oh, you, Pearston! I thought you were 
in the country. Come in. I’m awfully glad 
to see you., I am here in town finishing off 
a painting for an American customer, who 
wants to take it back with bim.” 

Pearston followed his friend into the 
painting-room, where a pretty young woman 
was sitting sewing. Ata signal from the 
painter she disappeared without speaking. 

**T ean see from your face you bave some- 
thing to say; so we'll have it all to our- 
selves. What ‘ll you drink?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter what, so that it is 
alcohol in some shape or form. ... . Now, 
Somers, you must just listen to me, for I have 
something to tell.’ 

Pearston had sat down in an arm-chair, 
and Somers had resumed his painting. When 
a servant had brought in brandy to soothe 
Pearston’s nerves, and soda to take off the 
injurious effects of the brandy, and milk to 
take off the depleting effects of the soda, 
Jocelyn began his narrative, addressing it 
rather to Somers’s chimney-piece, and Som- 
ers’s antique clock, and Somers’s Persian 
rugs, than to Somers himself, who stood at 
his picture a little behind his friend. 

“* Before I tell you what has happened to 
me,” Pearston said, ‘‘I want to let you know 
the manner of man I am.” 

‘** Lord—I know already.” 

**No, you don’t. This is to be a sort of 
Apologia pro vité med.” 

“Very well. Fire away!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
HER EARLIER INCARNATIONS. 


“You, Somers, are not, I know, one of 
those who continue in bondage to the gigan- 
tic cosmopolitan superstition that the Be- 
loved One of any man always, or even usu- 
ally, remains in one corporeal nook or shell 
for any great length of time. If I am wrong, 
and you do still hold to that ancient error— 
well, my story will seem rather queer.” 

**Suppose you say some men, not any 
man.” 

“All right—I'll say one man, this man 
only, if you are so particular. The Beloved 
of this one man, then, has had many in- 
carnations —-too many to describe in detail. 
Each shape, or embodiment, has been a tem- 

(Continued on page 825, Supplement.) 


LIFE AND WORK FROM A 

GIRL'S STAND-POINT. 
S° much has been said abbut girls and 
W) their ideas, so much written about their 
opportunities and responsibilities, that those 
of us who belong to that much-discussed 
class sometimes feel as if there might be go- 
ing on a repetition of the old trouble, tax- 
ation without representation. 

We are a peaceable set of people, we have 
no desire to head a rebellion or to stand up 
for woman’s rights, but though every one of 
us might say, as almost every little boy bas 
said when speaking his first ‘‘ piece,” 

“You'd not expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage,” 
still we would like the opportunity of re- 
minding our good older frends once in a 
while that our ideas and our ideals are not 
and cannot be always the same as theirs. 
That is all, and it is not so rebellious as it 
sounds. Weare not so wise as our mothers, 
and yet are wise enough.to realize the fact. 
Though glad of help and glad to have friends, 
we cannot promise to learn 4s often as we are 
expected to do from the failings of others. 

A very good distinction has been drawn 

between Shakespeare’s dramas and those of 
Browning with reference to their portraiture 
of women. Shakespeare’s women are types, 
Browning’s are individuals, and this contrast 
has usually been accredited to the difference 
in the personality of the two men. This is 
true enough so far as it goes, but the distinc- 
tion does not more clearly represent the char- 
acteristics of Shakespeare and Browning than 
do they represent the tendencies of their time. 
The women of to-day, the girls of to-day, are 
individuals, and though they may be consid- 
ered in classes for the sake of enumeration or 
for other purposes, the grouping is to a large 
extent forced and artjficial, and recognized as 
such by all thinking people. One college girl 
in herself is no more like her roommate than 
is the clerk who sells buttons necessarily like 
her neighbor who sells muslin. On the other 
hand, college girls have interests in common, 
as have society girls and shop girls. Any 
girl’s life may be said to be a constantly re- 
curring solution of the problem arising from 
the different lines of action suggested by in- 
dividuality and by environment. And be- 
tween these two powerful forces there is a 
constant interchange of cause and effect. As 
individuality, to a greater or less degree, 
decides the environment, so the environ- 
ment acts upon, influences, changes the in- 
dividuality. 

In apparent though not real contradiction 
of the theory that a grouping of individuals 
into classes is for and unnatural, let us 
look for a moment at the groups into which 
the subject natural] divides Itself, remem- 
bering that certain characteristics are not al- 
ways given to those who have to earn their 
living, and others exclusively to those who 
have no outside interests to force them into 
any kind of work. Girl nature, as a phase 


of human nature, is uniform; its variations 
are due to the fact that different circumstan- 
ces develop different characteristics. The 
fundamental principles are the same, and we 
know that there can be no growth without 
the embryo. 

In considering girls, as in the consideration 
of other important subjects where it is man- 
ifestly impossible to discuss all individual 
cases, the only thing to do is to concentrate 
the attention upon a representative, one who 
with the fullest—not necessarily the best— 
development most fairly represents others. 
The three divisions which instinctively come 
to mind are the college girl, the society girl, 
the working-girl; but this fact proves its own 
es since, for instance, the college 
girl may be a society girl, and may be, or 
may have been, a working-girl. 

utside of the question of social rank, what 
is she? No longer the supposed personifica- 
tion of an interrogation point combined with 
spectacles, no longer the representative of 
masculine habits and caréless housekeeping, 
what is she but a happy, true-hearted girl, 
with an earnestness of purpose and an 
honesty of thought which will carry her 
through as many troubles as they make for 
lier? In many respects the life at most col- 
leges is an ideal one, and it is a fair question 
in those cases where friction arises whether 
the college or the girl most needs to be 
changed. 

Not a few articles have been written to 
answer the question why a girl goes to col- 
legé, but so far no one has had the happy 
combination of knowledge and audacity to 
give the reply which would be the true one 
in many cases—for the sake of having a good 
time. It is universally acknowledged that 
handreds of young men go for that reason; 
wiy not, then, a corresponding proportion of 
young ladies, especially since by them the 
term ‘‘ good time” is very likely to be used 
literally, meaning a good time for themselves 
and for others? More than half the girl 
students are preparing for teaching, or have 
some other clearly defined end in view; but 
this leaves a number, absolutely if not rela- 
tively great, who have no idea of taking up 
any form of professional work, who study 
for the mere pleasure of it, taken together 
with the accessory advantages. The first 
class as well as the second, however, can 
have ‘‘a good time” socially; and if it be 
true that the busiest people are the happiest, 
and the happiest the busiest, then surely the 
college girl of to-day has her full share of 
occupation and of pleasure. But she has, on 
the whole, no more occupation than she cau 
well manage and no more pleasure than she 
deserves. Bryn Mawr is the leader of the new 
movement in favor of more independence 
for the students, one which has been wonder- 
fully successful so far, and one which we 
must hope will prosper even more in the 
future than it has done in the past; the large 
majority of college girls are trustworthy, and 
the tendency of the times is to recognize the 
fact. 

The term ‘‘ working-girl” is more compre- 
hensive than the one just used, for there are 
more of these girls than there are of college 
students, and , are more important dis- 
tinctions to be drawn within the group. 
College-students, as a whole, like their work, 
and the consequent tendency is toward sim- 
ilarity of interest and of life; there is not 
the eager, almost passionate desire for out- 
side life which is a marked characteristic of 
those whose daily work is daily torture, nor 
yet the natural outgrowth of this, the strength- 
ening of individuality_in any direction, good 
or bad. The average working-girl, whether 
seamstress or clerk or mill-hand, feels that 
many consider ber as merely a piece of ma- 
chinery, and instinctively rises into a par- 
donable revolt. This may not be expressed 
in action, but exists nevertheless, and can be 
conquered only by genuine kindness and 
personal interest; patronage, according to our 
ordinary acceptation of the term, is worse 
than neglect. 

The working-girl’s lot is not the result of 
choice according to the sense in which the 
student's is, for though no one is absolutely 
forced to one kind of life, the choice allowed 
may be—or may seem to be—merely that 
between two evils, and in many cases the mill- 

hand and the ‘‘saleswoman” accept their 
position merely because it is less bad in their 
eyes than that of domestic service. 

Perhaps the representative of young-wo- 
manhood who receives the largest amount of 
undeserved adverse criticism to-day is the so- 
called ‘‘ society girl”; in not a few socialistic 
novels she is the scapegoat of the ~— 
since there must be a background for t 
good qualities of the virtuous but poor young 
shop-girl, and, given the necessity for a cer- 
tuin amount of feminine wrong-doing, there 
must be some one to balance the perfections 
of the heroine. If poverty and purity always 
bore the relation of cause to effect, there 
might be some reason for this idea, but no 
one who bas seen anything of both extremes 
of life for a moment imagines this to be a 
fact. There are society girls who are ‘‘ mere 
butterflies of fashion,” but they are few in 
number, and are growing proportionately 
less and less. The college girl and the work- 
ing-girl have the howled of the troubles 
of others carried to them. . The society girl 
is supposed to learn such facts instinctively, 
and is blamed if she does not. It needs only 


a glance at the philanthropic work helped 
and carried on iu our large cities by wealthy 
ladies to make one realize that these, 

they do not give up their days to 


youn 
thoug 
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study or yet to manual labor, have their dis- 
tinctive place in the world’s life, and that 
they, as well as the others, in order to give 
help need only to be helped. 

Euizaseta M. Ciark. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovws B.—If you have but one attendant, she is 
called a maid of honor. If you have two or four bride- 
maids, you can also have a maid of honor, bat a single 
bridemaid and a maid of honor do n@t go together. 

Prercexity.—The fuller skirts now coming into 
vogue without darts at the top, and gathered or pleat- 
ed to the belt, will be more becoming to you than bell 
skirts, Have 2 narrow trimmings at the foot, ride 
panels, and oe bands sewed on flatly, instead 
ot bows and ri ends for skirt trimmings. Intro- 
dace a color in sleeves and plastron of velvet on your 
black dresses, The half-udjusted coats and long cloaks 
are becoming to stout women. 

Cametia H,—Read reply just given “ Perpiexity.” 
Your needs will be further considered in the New 
York Fashions, 

J. W. J.—Use some green armure or dotted silk to 
give fulness in the back or front of your camel's-bair 
vkirt. Make sleeves of the silk and aleo a waist with 
a bolero jacket of the wool. A wide soft girdle and a 
collar of the silk should be bias and without lining. 

Loutse —Make your wool dress with a short jucket 
front and round back, with a belt across the back of 
velvet, and also a vest of velvet. Have three little 
folds of the stuff at the foot of the skirt, piped with 
velvet, or headed with a roll of velvet, Can you not 
ask for an invitation for a friend who will chaperon 
you? 

Mus. L. F.—The collarette points to the top of the 
bust, and is equally deep in the back. The red waist 
is appropriate with a white cloth skirt and bolero that 
is trimmed with — Such contrasts of color are 
now much used. The ronghly repped silks or those 
with spiral cords are the novelty fur silk waists, They 
are trimmed with a fur collar and white lace bib with 
cuffs of lace. The plaid silks are used for lers dressy 
waists. 

Mas. M, 1], M.—Get sleeves and a vest front of pale 
bine or green silk, with velvet dots, bars, or stripes the 
Shade of your dark maroon silk. Then’ have a bolero 
jacket of the silk edged with Persian trimming, a wide 
girdle of the silk taken bias, and a gored silk skirt. 

Diana.—Use the wool like sample for a skirt and 
sleeves, with a belted waist of plaid silk containing the 
colors in the large fleecy spots. 

A. F. R.—An article in Bazar No. 85 will tell you 
how to preserve and arrange autumn leaves. 

EB. H. P.—Your beaver fur pene to be in good 
shape, and does not need altering. It would not be 
suitable for a jacket. 

Anunpet.—Make your black silk stylish by adding 
sleeves, a stock, and girdle of green velvet. Fill in the 
part now of biue silk with black guipure net. Lf you 
still prefer all black, use black velvet instead of green, 
and have a fringe of jet and velvet ribbon loops edging 
the waist to conceal the marred parts of the skirt. 
Such a dress will answer for calls, teas, and also for 
church, 

Mus. E. C. G.—For a list of the articles in a baby's 
basket and furtber hints, consult an article called “* For 
be Use” in Bazar No. 20. It will be sent you on 
receipt of 10 centa. 

M. D. H.—An article on “ How to Cross the Ocean 
with Comfort” appeared in No, 22 of this volume. See 
reply to “Jason” in Bazar No. 19 of Vol. XXIV. 

Suusoniser.—It can be used for a dining-table 
centre. The gauze canvas can be obtained of any 
dealer in fancy-work supplies. We cannot give ad- 
dreases in this column. 

No, 20.—A better menu for your luncheon would be, 
Ist, bouillon ; 2d, chicken croquettes and green pease ; 
8d, salad, olives, cheese, and crackers ; 4th, the orange- 
baskeis and whipped cream ; Sth, the fruit ; 6th, coffee, 
Claret may be served. You may have several smali 
tables. Write a simple note inviting the —_— for 1 
or 1.30 p.m, avd requesting an answer. suits 
are out of place before 6 o'clock. Weur for yourself 
any pretty afternoon gown—a black silk or grenadine. 

An Op Sunsoriser.—The articles on housekeeping 
which you mention have been published in book-form, 
under the title The House Comfortable, ‘The accordion- 
pleated skiris need no pattern, as they are of straight 
full breadths. Any dressmaker can arrange them. A 
pattern and description of a fancy Spanish costume 
are given in Bazar No, 8. 

Pen.—Pear! gray or tan Snéde gloves and slippers 
afte worn with red evening dresses, It is not custom- 
ary for girls who are not “ out’’ to attend parties given 
to introduce other girls into society. An ctching, a 

hotograph-holder, a new book, or a silver pen will 

»e appropriate to give a geutieman. 

M. A. M.—Yonu should specify more definitely when 
the recipe appeared. An urticle on “ Lauudry-Work ” 
in Bazar No, 16 of Vol. XXIII. contains a variety of 
recipes for removing stains. 

Eprru.— Your queries were anticipated in a reply to 
“J, H.W.” in Bazar No. 87. We do not answer such 
questions by mail. 

N. N.—You will find recipes on another page. 

A Constant Reaver.—Yonge’s “ Young People's 
Histories” of Greece, Rome, England, France, etc., are 
charming reading for boys; so are Miss Strickland’s 
Stories from History, and Colonel Higginson's History 
of the United States. ©. C. Coffin’s torical books, 
and Colonel Knox's “ Boy Travellers” in various coun- 
tries, are pleasant and instructive teading. Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood, Tales ure excel- 
lent introductions to classical reading. Macaulay's 
be 6” and Walter Scott's poetry are almost always 
liked by boys, 

Op Sussontsen.—Have curtains of old-biue in your 
onk room, and a rag with as much blue in as possible. 
With this a black fur rng will be prétty for the fire- 
place. Soony is the fashionable bedroom furniture. 
The dressing-bureau, by all means. Ma’ y or eb- 
ony for that dining-room, China with very little dec- 
oration. 

Suer.—You must be governed by circumstances. 
Many women prefer to walk without taking a man's 
arm. Yon should certainly thank him for bis trouble 
in escorting you home. 

J. L. K.—Decorate with n, of course, using sham- 
rocks. Loop your curtains with strings of small 
* Irish” potatoes. 

Genxtrupe.—Leave your card in the tray as you are 
coming ont. You should always give your hand to 
callers in your own house, Ask them to call again if 
you want them, certainly. 

InvALin.—1. The hostess enters the dining-room last. 
2. No acknowledgment is necessary. 38. Send your 
cards for the pti . No resp 8 y- 

Couraiee.—Cards need not be sent to the At Home. 
If you attend, you will leave two of Mr. Smith's cards 
and one of your own. A subsequent call is not neces- 
sary. Cards are sent to teas (where you do not attend) 
during the specified reception hours. Yes, send an ac- 

tance for a wedding reception. 
H.—An acceptance or regret written on a call- 
ing card is not good form, Write your regret on note- 


r. 

 * E. B.—Leave three cards, one for each lady. 
Leave cards whenever paying a formal cali. It is bet- 
ter in the use of cards to err on the side of too many 
than too few. 

Don't Know.—Soup, coffee, and desserts are served 
by the hostess where service is from the table. A 
carriage should be sent for the clergyman. Bell skirts 
will beavorn through the 





Lovorster.—You need not call anless a reception 

—< is enciosed with the qpncunarmest, pC 
your guest to a reception wit 4 

card” You abvalé eall tpen the young women 
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Fig. 1.—Cuemise Yoxe.—Ricnen.mu Emwsromery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For design and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Snpp! 





Lapy's Evenine Hoop. 
Fong and description see No. 





Lapy’s Kxrrrep Hoop 
















Supplement. 
i um and description see pattern- EMBROIDERED 
sheet Supplement IniriaL.—T. 





EMBROIDERED 
INITIAL.—F 


Tea Cozy. 


For design and description see No. VII. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Derar. or EmMprorpeRy 
FOR CHatr, Fia. 1 FULL Size 








Fig. 2.—EmBrormery ror Siiprer, Fie. 1. 
Fu. Size. 
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WorK-TABLE Scarnr.—Parstine AND OvTLIne EMBROIDERY. 
For design and description see No, VL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Lapy's EmpromeErep Siippen.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and ——— IV. on pattern- 
U) 





Fig. 1.—Cuarm with Cusnions tv Perstan 
MBROIDERY.—See Fig. 2.—(For design and 
description see No. XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—Workme Patrern ror Scanr, Fie. 1. 
Crocuet- W ork.—See Fig. 2.—({Por description see pattern-sheet Suppl. ay oe Repaee S Firs oreen Det 5 ented Sigheesth, a ge ~ 2 
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Fig. 1.—Prano on Taste Scarr.—Crossstitcn Empromery aNnD 
(lightest), Gray-Bine ; erra-Cotta ; | Ground. 


















































Fig. 1.—C.Loak ror Grau From 8 To 10 Years 
oLp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. IL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Fig. 2.—Frontr or 
CLOAK, Fre. 1. 


A LADY INA 
RUFF 

See illustration on front page. 
) ig most casual of ob- 

servers could hardly 
fail, in turning the leaves of 
any book of costumes, to 
notice by what gradual 
stages lace came into prom- 
inence as a part of a fash- 
ionable woman's attire. One 
misses it for centuries. 
Sumptuous~ and splendid 
stuffs were in vogue, but 
nothing so delicate in tex- 
ture, nothing so fine nor so 
‘dainty, as lace. First in 
point of time as a step lead- 
ing to the general use of 
lace came, as some au- 
thorities aver, the beau- 
tiful Flemish embroideries. 
These becoming fashionable 
in Europe, dresses were 
slashed and cut in order to 
display these charming bits 
adorning the chemisettes 
and sleeves of women. But 
the early history of lace and 
of embroidery is so inter. 
woven that one can in its 
development hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the other. 
However, with the outburst 
of. splendor and magnifi- 
cence at the time of the 
Renaissance, lace-making, 
among many other indus- 
tries having beauty or el- 
egance as their object, be. 
came an art in itself—the 
wearing of lace a necessity 
in all well-appointed toi- 
lettes. 

With the ruff which Cath- 
erine de’ Medici herself in- 
troduced from Florence 
into France, lace assumed 
even a greater importance. 
“The same artists,” says 
one writer on the subject, 
“‘who worked in bronze, in 


Fig. 1.—Pzavu pe Sore anpd_—ss“ Fig. 2.—Gown wirn Snoviper Drapery. 


Vetvet Dress. 


For description see pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


gold, or in silver, who carved wondrous decorations in stone 
on the facades and . supplied designs for ruffs ; lace 
had its Benvenuto Cellini at Brussels, at Genoa, and espe- 
cially at Venice, the chief centre of lace-making.” 
Something of the importance of lace as a decorative fea- 
ture in costume can be seen in the work of this artist in the 
fine detail with which the collar is treated—a care, however, 
which never distracts one from the beauty and interest: of 
the face, {Costume never does, in fact, in any portrait by the 
masters, though at the same time costume is never ignored, 
and, indeed, is so often distinctive as to give name to the pic- 
ture itself. Here, as one sees, it is a face full of spirit and 
individuality that impresses one. One never forgets it even 
when divergence is made into examination of her dress. 


““BLACK-EYED SUSAN.” 
See illustration on page 816. 


es the popular ballads of the last century, ‘‘Sweet 
William’s Farewell to Black-eyed Susan” ranks with 
the first. It was written by John Gay, who died in 1732, and 
although people may not be familiar with the poem as a 
whole, the disconsolate maiden is known to all by name at 
least, The farewell words of Sweet William are truly affect- 
ing, and if the a ag maiden was anything like the ‘‘ Black- 
eyed Susan” as Mr. Boughton’s fancy and brush have paint- 
ed her, there is no doubt that William meant just exactly 
what he said: 

“E as ye list, ye winds; my heart shal! be 

The faithful compass that still points to thee.” 
The departing sailor is also ingenious when hé refers to 
the old saying of ‘‘lardsmen” that sailors have a sweet- 
heart in every port, for he continues: 
“Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go.” 

As the ballad proceeds, William waxes imaginative, and at 
the thought of battle he cries: 


“Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 
William shall to his dear return. 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
Leet precious tears should drop from Susan's eye.” 


Susan’s reply is not recorded? for at that moment 

“The boatewain gave the dreadful word,” 
and Susan had to hurry to her little boat, having kissed 
her Sweet William and sighed. She watches the ship as it 
sails out of the Downs, and as it begins to pass away the 
climax is reached: 

** Adieu! she cries, and waved her lily hand.” 
Then is Susan left disconsolate, and, unfortunately, all re- 
cords fail to state whether William kept to his promise 
and returned in due season. 


[For Back, see Page 812.] 
For os see pattern-sheet 
pplement. 








Fig. 1.—F Rock For Grr. From 11 To 13 YEARS OLD 


[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see No. III. on pattesn-sheet Suppl. 


Him aaya. 





Fig. 3.—Coat or VELouRS 


For pattern and description see No. 
X. on pattern-sheet Su 


t. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Grru’s 
Frock, Fie. 1. 


CONFIDENCES. 

os PROMISED never to 

say anything about 
that, so you must not men- 
tion it.” How often after 
some particular confidence 
do you hear this. remark, 
the speaker evidently not 
seeing how his own words 
are accusing him of a lack 
of loyalty and a breach of 
trust. He has given his 
word that what was told 
him should go no further, 
and yet at this, perhaps his 
first, opportunity he tells the 
whole story to some friend, 
without ever stopping to 
think whether he has the 
right. 

His advice or help may 
have been sought, and that 
only after much hesitation, 
his friend fearing to intrust 
his secret to any one, but en- 
couraged by the thought 
that no one else need know 
it. Yet this unworthy con- 
fidant, without a second 
thought, betrays bis trust, 
Even if told that he was do- 
ing so, he probably would 
look very much surprised, 
and say ‘‘Oh no! I made 
Jones promise to say no- 
thing, and of course he 
won't.” 

But why ‘‘of course’? 
In all probability what he 
himself has done is exactly 
what his friend willdo. So 
the story goes, until the poor 
man to whom it means so 
much might just as well 
have called together a large 
company of his friends, and 
some who were not his 
friends, and confided in 
them in a body. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


saceess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world [Ade,) 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food becauge cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the beat food ob ainable. Itis a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grucer and drug- 
gist keep it [4 dv.) 








DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for 


tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifie, Genuine 


pie es have trade-mark label. C. Dorfliuger & Sons, 
ew York.—[{Ado 
Coane te’s Bexnzoww Cosmetic Svar. Highly rec- 


ommended for the complexion aud skin.—(Adv. } 


Boenerr’s Friavonine 


strongest, aud most healthfal.—{ Ade. } 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 

| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


in its It has 


are used 
than three times the strength of 
Starch, 
therefore 


preparation. 
more 
Arrowroot 
far more 
costing less than one cent 


Cocoa mixed with 


or Sugar, and is 
economical, 
cup. It 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 


as for persons in health. 


a is delicious, nourishing, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Cracker Meal. | 


Manufactured from the “‘De Miel's Perfect Health 
Biscuit" for imwalids aod children. [i has no 
equal in the form of gruel, porridge, or puddings, as a 
strengthening, sustaining, and restorative tonic; pre 
pared and seasoned same as ordivary meal 


Keer YOURZ SS ON THis 


AND DONT FORGET IT 


‘DeMiels Perfect Health Biscuit 


(AN ENGLISH INVENTION.) 
Rich in phosphates, sctentifically prepared in 
combination with the floest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients, rendering them delictously 









palatable to the most refined taste. They purify the 
blood aud build op and strengthen the moet delicate 
constitation. They insere sound, white teeth, 
aud arrest premature decay They are a #pecitic 


for nervous dyspepsia, vervous and mental 
prostration, overworked brain, and arrest any tend- 
ency to seftent or hardening of the same, in- 
dicated by loss of memory. They are equally well 
a dapted t >» persone in health, and wre largely used al! 
over England, being highly rec mmended by their 
most eminent medical and seclentific journals. | 
The British Medical Journal says: ** They are adapted 
to DELICATE CHILDREN, and will be readily ac- 
ceptable to them, and @il an EMPTY SPOT in our 
TUEBRAPEUTIC ARMAMENT.” 
able to persons from tmfanmey to old age as 4 re- 
siorative and strengthening food tn health or sickness, 
If not foond at the Grocer’s, send to“ THE DAKE 
BAKERY ©O..” Chicago, I1., sole manufactur- 
ers in the United States. (The formula protected by 
a patent.) Sample, accompanied with directions for 
use, will be sent by mail free on receipt of ten cents. 


“A CENT SENT BENT. 


SENT 
= B met 


They are invalu- 
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= Fer, Arithmetic, 
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the table, and in bean- | 


Exreacts are the best, the | 
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Absolutely Puro. 


A cream.of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lafest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal xion 


Ver sale by all Drug ‘Goods Dea. ortf 
unab jo to procure te onderful Soap send 25 
p> = in stamps and receive a cake by mail. 
JAS. § s. - KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
s TA Shandon Bells Waltz (the lar 
Society Waits) sent FREE 
7 a ti = Bo Is Boap. scoting us 


Corticelli 
Wash Floss. 


This is much used for the best effects in 
Artistic 
Embroidery. 









inferior. One trial of the spool 

you of its supe porter cael iy “ Flovenre Home 
eedlewerk.”’ for 1892, . It tells you 

all about Irish Lace, Bowing. Crocheted 

styles), Belts, Garters, Passemen 

Fascinating Fancywork Fads; 9% pp., 

tions. This book will be mailed on receipt of 


Nenotack Silk Co., Florence, tg 





ARIS.—A private family (lady 

holding three French diplomas) 
living in their own residence close 
to Bois de Boulogne will receive 
young ladies under their care. Idio- 
matic French taught most careful- 
ly; other accomplishments, if de- 
sired. Cheerful home, with every 
care and comfort. References and 
terms on application to B. G., LIFE 
OFFICE, 28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 


ONE ENJOYS 


cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excelleut qualities 
commend It to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Loutsville, New York. 
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D 
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DRESS FABRICS. 


Ombre and Cameleon Stripes, 
Scotch Clan Plaids,Silk-and-Wool 
and All-Wool Fancy Plaids, Ve- 
lours and Veloutine Stripes. New 





| fabrics and new colorings in Plain 





and Figured All-Wool Stuffs for 
autumn wear. Serges, Diagonals, 
Jacquards, Camel’s-Hair. Cache- 
mire d’Ecosse for house wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Proadway K 196 st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1892. In Every 
Variety. 








Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





GENTS ‘WANTED—The work is easy, 
and adapted ° = 
GEO. STINSON & 





lensant, 
O. hoe and old of either sex. 
x 1664, Portland, Maine, 
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- Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


OVERALLS. 
EVENING 
GOWNS. 
WRAPS. 
FURS. 


CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 
been opened. 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 
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Kindly mention Harfer’s Bazar. 





Recommended for Comtent, Support 
and wise Form. Combines bes 


garment. Snug fit- Jc avorite 
ited, 





ichigan. 


'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR» SKIN. 


Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 0cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 














ro VOPPLIED DE DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ArcurTectTuRAL 
DerartTment. Catalogue free. ¥ or further information 
apply to: Miss Extew J. Pown, Sec'y, 200 W.a3d St.,N.Y. 


Asthm 


African Kola Piant, 
discovered 7 Congo, West 


Nature’ . a Sure 
Cure for LAsbae. Cure * ne 
port Office, ew _ a 
‘or Satins A, ad: 
@ s vines “GincianeaOnie. 





FAT PEOPLE. Enh nda Tne 
= Fatew | or injary, by DR. CLAREKE’S 


Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 
ne “FB. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, ni 


EYE WATER 





“Or THOMPSON'S 
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OCTOBER 8, 1892. 


HALL, 


Manufacturing Furrier 
FOR THE PAST 36 YEARS. 


A Saving of fully 


30 % 


DECIDED BARGAINS 


Sealskin Carments, 
Fur Capes, 
Fur Neck Scarfs, 
Cloth Coats, Etc. 


SEALSKIN oa 


Sealskin Reefers...... - 1385; wertts $175 
180 


Sealskin Jackets .......... nF 95; 

Sealskin Box-Coats.. ese 1503; “ 215 
Sealekin Top-Coats............. E53 “ 175 
Sealskin Sucques cose 150; “ 225 
Sealskiu Newmarkets.......... 200; “* 25 

FUR CAPES. 

Astrakhan ...Now $8.50; will be $15 
Cape Seal _ 8.50; > 16 
Alaska Sable... 20.00; ba 30 
Mivk coeee “ 20.00; ~ 30 
Wool Seal * 9.00; = 18 
Persian Lamb 18.00; . 28 
Monkey 15.00; - | 
Krimmer 14.00; a 4 
Sealskin 30.00; 45 
Beaver... “ 22.00; ~ 32 
Reefer Capes, fancy Fur facings. . 8915 w 835 


FUR MILITARY CAPES. 





Russian Capes, in all Furs..... 820,003 worth $35 
Seal Military 75.00; 115 
Aluska Sable 55.00; “ 95 
Wool Seal 25.00; * 45 
Monkey 30.0034 bed nO 
Cape Seal 20.00; “ 85 


FUR NECK SCARFS. 4 


Astrakhau Now $2.50; will be 
Alaska Sable coos * 2.75; 
Mink..... ° a 3.00; 
Seulskin .* - 10.00; 
Krimmer = 3.253 
Natoral Coon 3.75% 
Water Mink 3.50; 
Iiudson Bay Sable 10.00; 
Stone Marten 7.00; 
Meat Buas.......scccvssecs 25.00; 
MUFFS, 


TO MATCH NECK SCARFS, 
FROM $2.50 TO $15. WILL BE DOUBLE. 


CLOTH COATS. 





Cheviot Jackets $5.25; worth $10 
Tailor-Bound Jackets 6.50; et 12 
Tan Box-Coats 10.50; “ 19 
Russian Coats 8.50; “ 15 
Melton Top-Couts 18.50; - 30 


EXTRA LARGE SIZES IN ALL GARMENTS 


FOR STOUT LADIES. 


MAIL ORDERS 


fillec) in the most satisfactory manner. 


Goods will be sent C.0.D., or on approbation, when 
satisfactory reference is given. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO HAVE YOUR 
GARMENTS REPAIRED. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


W. H. HALL, 


261 and 263 Greenwich St., New York. 


Decorative 
Fabrics. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 





SAVE MONEY 


By purchasing 


DRY & FANCY GOODS 


Through 


KOCH & CO’S 


Illustrated 
FASHION CATALOGUE. 


Ev article guaranteed as repre- 
Pe —- the money will be refunded, 
= our prices are the lowest for thor- 

ly reliable goods. 
delivered free of charge at any 
Express Office in the U. S. (when orders 
amount to specified sums). 

Fall and Winter Edition, containing over 
2000 handsome lithographs and wood - cuts, 
now ready, and mailed free upon applica- 
tion (to any ene residing out of town). 


H.C. F.KOCH & CO., 


Importers and Retailers 


OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS 
Millinery, Clothing, Shoes, etc. 


| West 125 St, § 133-142 Y. 2Sta St. bat, enor} y, 


+ ¢ 141-149 W. 124th St., & 7th Aves. § 


in writing mention this paper. 








Young 
Peoples’ 


Outfitting 


Has become an important specialty, 


| the success of our establishment prov- 


ing the rule that thorough systematic 
specializing is always followed’by the 
best work and the lowest prices, 

That we have the widest range of 


| choice of everything from Hats to Shoes 





Attention is invited to our New Fall Impor. 
tations of Novelties for Wall, Window, and 
Door Hangings, and Furniture Coverings : 


Brocatelles, Tapestries, 


Satin Damasks, 
Plushes, Satins, and Armures 
_ In a wide range of style and cost. 
Soft Drapery Silks and Cretonnes 
In new colorings and designs. 


Stuffs in great variety. 
request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 

Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
New York. 
our ™ New Catalog uae va Musical instruments, Sheet Muste, 

and Books, :omtaining 700 tlustrations and 2000 quoted 
Prices, saving you iddienn an's profits, 


martled /ree. 
THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO., Chicago, Jil. 
Established 1870. —— turers, Importers, ‘and Jobers 


trial, the popo- 
BQ sinter Fake Talloring Syst tg 


hood Mawic Scale Co., Chicago, 


Inexpensive 
Samples and prices on 














is conceded. We are confident at 
a comparison will show the advant 
we also offer in the prices of desira ie 
goods. Our 

Boys’ all wool suits $5.0) to $6.00. 

Girl's Schoo! Dresses $4.00 to $10 00. 

Fur trimmed C.oaks 28 25 to $10.50. 


are good examples. 


Mail orders have special attention. Samples ant 
illustrations of latest styles furnished on application. 


6e-62 V West 23d St., N. Y, 
id for ‘or 
AN HATR, 


Why it Palle Off, Turns Grey, and the 7 oe 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A 


P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., Philadn., Pa. 
a sh should read this little book.” —4 theneum. 











B. Altman & Co. 


WILL SHOW IN THEIR 


LADIES’ 
DRESS DEPARTMENT 


a most excellent assortment of 
approved styles in 


Very Fine 


COSTUMES, 


adapted for Street, Carriage, 
Dinner, and Visiting, 





All made up in a superior 
manner, under our own su- 


pervision, in the following 
materials: 


Velour Cameleon, in Worsted and 
Velvet effects, 

Grafton and Belvidere Cords, 
Wool Failles, Eton Stripes, Epinge- 
lines, Scotch Tartans, English 
Tweeds, and Aberdeen Cloths. 


{8th St., 19th St., and Sixth Ave. 


(18th Street Station Elevated Road), 
NEW YORK. 





RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Trimmed Millinery. 
FALL DISPLAY 


In our Millinery Parlors. 


Elegantly Trimmed Turbans, $2 to $15 each. 
Toques, $1.98 to $20.00 each. 
Beautiful Bonnets, $3.00 to $13.50 each. 


Fashionable 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled, 


——___< > 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 








—SILENCE CLOTH.— 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between the 
linen and table board. The introduction of this 
table-pad is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 

Unlike canton-flannel table-covers, it will not ad- 
here to burnished dinin; ee, Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin, a Swith white wadding,and well 
bound,isadaptable for use in private houses and hotels. 

Regular sizes as follows : Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches ; 
2 - hs, 63, 72, 81, 90, 108 inches. For sale at 
rominent dry - pad houses. Catalogue and 
Saaker information may be had from the 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO, 
& V City. 


- Laight N.Y. 




























EVER READY DRESS STAY 


See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Sta: 
ted water-proof, Bew: 


Gutta Percha on beth sides of steel. Warran' 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 


ag 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBRBERS AND RETAILERS, 
SPECIAL DEPOT.—MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 14 Grand St., New York; BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market | t., Ban Francisco- 













PRIESTLEY’S 


effects,Cryatale, eo aeeene i 1s, Storm Ser, 
(B. Priestley & Co gilt letters. Without 


McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson, Crawford & 






BLACK DRESS COODS. 

In addition to a complete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and other staple Dress Goods, you will find in the 

Priestley Cloths the t Styles and Novelties of the 

Craveneties, ete. SATISFACTO 

Each piece is yy every five yards, on the A opeboned wide ae the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name, 
n 


Govier Bt are not genuine. 
ae are for sale by the principal dealers pd honut oan the United States, and in New York City by James 
impson, H.C. FP. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, 


, inclnding Matelase¢, Moiré, and Swivel 
RY WEAR GUARANTEED. 


others. 
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SAMPLES FREE. STATE PRICE AND MATERIAL WANTED. 


WJACK SON 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 

We pay by apg or Express charges within 15 miles of N. Y. City. 

Purchases of more sent free 100 miles. 
BLACK DRESS SILK. 

Faille Frangaise, Peau de Svie, Armure Royale, Drap 
@’ Alma, Tricotine, Surah, Crystal, Bengaline, novelties 
in Stripes and Woven Figure, and complete lines in 
Biack and White, ranging in price from 59¢. to $1.60. 

BLACK WOOL DRESS GOoDs. 

Henriettas, Bedfords, Whip Cords, Diagonals, Cam. 
el’s- Hair, Cheviots, Bison Cloth, Imperial Serges, 
Crepons, Armure in Chevron and Jacquard weaves, 
ranging in price from 5@c, to $1.50. 


GRAY WOOL SUITINGS. 
Cheviote, Camel's-Hair, Ladies’ Cloths, Serges, Diag- 
onals, Henriettas, Bedfords, and Crepons, in plain aud 

fancy weaves, ranging in price from 28. to $1.00. 


Complete lines Cloakings and ye + hn 





Low-Priced Dress Goods. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


A sale of Fall Dress Goods 
has been specially arranged 
for this week. The follow- 
ing lines of new and desir. 
able goods will be the at- 
tractions : 

Wave-Stripe Cheviots, 
New V-Weave Cheviots, 
Tweeds, English Styles, at 
50 cents a yard. 

Heavy Navy Diagonal, 
Fine French Whip- - Cord, 
Cloth - Finished Hen riettas, 
at 75 cents a yard. 

in addition to these, selec- 
tions may be made from 30 
new lines of Mixed Suit- 
ings, at 50 cents per yard; 

Or, a choice of 50 styles 
Plain and Fancy Materials, 
at 65 cents and 75 cents 
per yard. 

Robes, with six yards Ap- 
plique ‘uekirehtare, $10.00 
each. Broken lots of Dress 
Goods, on special tables, at 
very low prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 





SPECIAL OFFERING OF NEW 


BLACK SILKS. 


23-inch Black India Pongee, extra) 
fine goods, reguiar 60c. quality, at. f 

81-inch Black India Pongee, very) 
fine, bright, ane durable tor wear, > 
worth T5c., 

22-inch Black. ‘Seaigubinn, regular) 
#1. 4 uality, at...... 

22-inch Black Regence Cora, ex- 


’ 
tra fine quality, durable for wear, s 
$1.75 silk, now 1 25D 


COLORED SILKS. 


19-inch Changeable Taffeta Silks. 
79 


This line contains 75 different com 

binations, worth $1.00, at.. 
1.25 
1.25 


22-inch Changeable Peau de Sole, ) 
in small, neat designs. ‘The latest > 
in design, worth $1.50, at........ } 
22-inch Crystal Bengaline, in all) 
the new street and evening sliades, > 

worth $1.05, At. .....s..ceceeee ~ | 

Also new importations of Velvets, Black and Col- 
ored Dress Goods, Ladies’ Cloths, at attractive prices. 

Samples sent on application, 
. . 

Le Boutillier Brothers, 

TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 


JAROS HYCIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN. 
NON-SHRINKABLE—NOR-IRRITATING. 
A PROTKCTOR AGAINST 
Ween COLD AS WELL AS HEAT. 
Mrs. PEARY. the first AMERICAN 
WOMAN at the 


\ Z NORTH POLE, 
W nk ho cates Arete Bap ition under 
Lieut. eeeey U. 5. N., ls provided 

with this WEAR. 

Dr. M. E. Sone, to TMDIA Ber Sam’! Jessup, to 
SYRIA, wear these the TROPICS. 
SOLD ON “Ts MERITS. 
Endorsed by PHYSICIANS, Elaborate Catalogue FREB. 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 031 Broadway, N.Y. 


— Gn business of all kinda 
Grae 

out = av 

saleroncce Stas A. BOND, mn Ave, BY. 


58 Lexington Ave., N 
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HIS WIFE'S LETTER. 


i ween you would mail this letter as you go down town, Jim,” said 


M Bloobamper to her husband as he rose from the breakfast table. 
‘lam very anxious for mamma to get it early to-morrow.’ 
All right,” replied Bloobumper. 
t it in his pocket with this mental observation : 


Mary has been 





nid not be surprised if I forget to mail this, 
talking for a week about inviting her mother to come down for a month's 
visit it L don't know that I am anxious to aid in forwarding the invita- 
t ing that I would rather the old lady remained away.” 





‘Did you mai) that letter I gave you this morning 7" asked Mrs. Bloo- 
imper, when her hueband came home that night 
* O¢ replied the unblushing prevaricator. 
When he returned home an evening later, his wife confronted him. 
“You told me last night you bad mailed that letter to mamma.” 
“Ww 
We vi ‘ n't 
Oh yea, I 
“Don’t t me any more of your untruthe. If you had mailed that 
letter mamma would not be in this house now.” 
** Here now? 
* Yes, heres ‘ 
“Why, I , t was an Invitation to her to come and stay a month. 
You know you were talking of laviting her.” 
* Exactly, and I did invite her I mailed that letter myself. The one 
I ask you to mall was one requesting her to postpone her visit, and if 
vou had me as I asked you she would have received it before it was 
ime for her to leave home. Now come in and tell her she's welcome, and 
that you can't think of letting her leave under six weeks.” 


Wittiam Henry Sivirer 
EE 


And Biloobun per Went in 


* Did you find it very expensive at the beach ?” 
“Awtfully! Even the tide was high.” 


A WAY-SIDE INCIDENT. 


HE WAS ONE, APTER ALL. 


“I'm glad I'm not a little colored boy,” said Wilkins. 
white.” 

** You are a colored boy, though,” retorted Jamie 
pinker’n appleses."’ 


“T like to be 


“ Your cheeks are 
queda 


* There’s another friend lost,” said Bangle, with a sigh 
“Why, you both seemed friendly enongh,” put in Moodles. 
“I know it; bat I lent him fifty dollars this morning, and he'll never 


forgive me.” 
eee 


1 was vamed after my papa,” said William. 
* Well, I was named after everybody in my family,” retorted Bobbie, 
“ because I was the last to come.” 
a 


My kittie is awful smart,” said little Anne, “She said ‘miow’ this 
mornin’in French. Mollie's French nurse said so, and she’s a American 
cat, too.” 

“I ordered a dry wine, waiter. This ien’t at all ores, pee Chappie. 

“I'm very sorry, sir,” returned the new waiter. “I wiped the bottle 
carefully before 1 brought it, but it's so cold it can’t help sweating a 
little.” 

a 


* What's Bilker’s grudge against his son-in-law ?” 

“The boy got down to the bank and cashed the check Bilker gave his 
daughter for a wedding-present before Bilker had time to stop payment.” 
——_—~>— 

** You don't know what kind of plaster they ought to use in a room to 
keep it warm ?”’ said Wallis. 

“No, I don't, Wallis,” returned his nurse. ‘“ What kind?” 

“ Mustard plaster,” roared Wallis. 





A MATTER OF NAMES. 


“NAMED YOUR BOY JOUN AFTER YOURSELF, MR. Barrows 7” 
“No, Mas. Tomson. WE HAVE NAMED HIM JAMES AFTER A PROLONGED FAMILY ROW.” 





Aes © Gene» 


THERE, YET NOT THERE. 
HARLOW. “AT HOME AGAIN, MR. BRANDON?” 
MR. B. “ WELL, ['M IN MY HOUSE, BUT MADAME HAs 
HAD IT DECORATED THIS SUMMER, AND I DON’T FEEL VERY 
MUCH AT HOME YET.” 


Comarrresman. ‘‘ How do you.charge for your lecture, Mr. Brauley ?” 

Euinent Exriorer. “Oh, by the foot, of course.” 

Commeirrnewan, “ Very well. I'll send up to the gas-office and borrow 
a meter.” 

“ Did you meet the Queen while you were in London, Hicks ?” 

~ . really don’t know. May have. These royulties travel incog so 

uch. 

que pee 

“This fasion item is only partially right,” said Hicks. “It says, 
‘small checks are fashionable at Saratoga.’ The item should read, 
‘small checks for large amounts are fashionable.’” 





MUSTARD. “HuLtLo, Rappy! Gora coip?” 

HORSERADISH. “Yes. I stepr Last nNieuT 
WITH MY MOUTH OPEN, AND I'M CHILLED 
THROUGH.” 














SUPPLEMENT. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE 
WELL-BELOVED. 


(Continued from page 819%.) 


poraty residence only, into which she has 
entered, lived in awhile, and made her exit 
from, leaving the substance, so far as I have 
been concerned, a corpse. Now there is no 
spiritualistic nonsense in this—it is simple 
fact, put in the plain form that the correct 
and conventional public are afraid of. So 
much for the principle.” 

“Good. Go on.” 

** Well, the first embodiment of her oc- 
curred, so nearly us I can recollect, when I 
was about the age of nine. Her vehicle was 
a little blue-eyed girl of eight or so, one of a 
family of eleven, with flaxen hair about her 
shoulders, which attempted to curl, but ig- 
nominiously failed, hanging like chimney 
crooks only. This defect used rather to 
trouble me; and, in short, was, I believe, one 
of the main reasons of my Beloved’s depart- 
ure from that tenement. 1 cannot remem- 





ber with any exactness when the departure | 
occurred. I know it was after I had kissed | 
my little friend in a garden seat on a hot 
noontide under a Chinese umbrella, which we | 
had opened over us as we sat, that passers 
through East Wake might not observe our 
marks of affection, forgetting that our screen 
must attract more attention than our per- 
sons. 

‘*When the whole dream came to an end 
through her father leaving the island, I 
thought my Well-Beloved had gone forever 
(being then in the unpractised condition of 
Adam at sight of the first sunset). But she 
had not. Laura had gone forever, but not 
my Best-Beloved. 

‘‘For some months after I had done cry- 
ing for the flaxen-haired edition of her, m 
Love did not reappear. Then she came sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, in a situation I should 
never have predicted. I was standing on the 
kerbstone of the pavement in Budmouth- 


ing across towards the sea, when a middl2- 
aged gentleman on horseback, and beside 
him a young lady, also mounted, 

down the street. The girl turned her head, 


| or cream of tartar and soda. 
Regis, outside the preparatory school, look- 
} 





and—possibly because I was gaping at her 
in awkward admiration, or smiling myself— 
smiled at me. Having ridden a few paces, 
she looked round again and smiled 

* It was enough, more than enough, to set 
me on fire. I understood in a moment the 
information conveyed to me by my emotion 
—the Well-Beloved had reappeared. This 
second form in which it had pleased her to 
take up her abode was quite a young wo- 


man’s, darker in complexion than the first. 
Her hair, worn in a knot, was of an ordina- 
ry brown, and so, I think, were her eyes; 


but the niceties of her features were not to 
be gathered so cursorily. However, there sat 
my coveted one, re-cmbodied ; and, bidding 
my schoolmates a hasty farewell as soon as 
I could do so without suspicion. 1 hurried 





along the Esplanade in the direction she and 
her father had ridden. But they had put | 
their horses to a canter, and I could not see 
which way they had gone. In the greatest 
misery I turned down a side street. but was 
soon elevated to a state of excitement by see- 
ing the same pair galloping towards me. | 
Flushing up to my hair, I stopped and hero- 
ically faced her as she passed. She smiled 
again; but, alas! upon my Love's check there 
was no blush of passion for me.”’ 

Pearston paused, and drank from his glass, 
as he lived for a brief moment in the scene | 
he had conjured up. 


(To BE OoNTINT RE. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Armour’s 
Extract. 





A graceful act of hospitality is to offer 
r evening guests a cup of Bouillon before 

aving. Use Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, pepper and a thin 
slice of lemon tu each cup. Serve with plain 
crackers. There are many ways of usin 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





NEARLY A CENTURY. OLD. 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797 


e , DUFRAISS 
E. GERARO SUCCESSEURS : _ & CIE, 
pane 





Cu. Fietp HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 


——— =o =——— YZ 
GDM,” GDM oe ‘e 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


+ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE MODERN METHOD BEST. 


ie will not help the matter any, if, to avoir 
the impurities and poisons in the cheap 
baking powders, the housekeeper returns to 
the use of cream of tartar and soda. The 
cream of tartar of the present day, as found 


on sale at the grocers’, is quite as impure as | 


many of the baking powders. Tests made 
by the Massachusetts and New York State 
Boards of Health have developed the most 
astonishing adulterations in this article. 
Twenty seven samples, claimed by dealers 
to be pure, were analyzed. They were found 
to contain from three to ninety-three per 
cent. of alum, lime, etc. Samples of soda 
analyzed showed the same extent of adulter- 
ation. Not only is it unsafe to use such 
leavening agents in bread, biscuit, or cake, 
because of their injurious effects upon the 
system, but they cannot be relied upon to 
produce light food. The result of their use 
will be heavy bread, yellow or bitter biscuit 
and cake. 

Most of the baking powders and bread 
preparations of the market are made from 
the very cream of tartar above described, or 
from alum, which is poison, so that their use, 
and the use of the adulterated and impure 
cream of tartar, are attended with the same 
dangerous or unsatisfactory results. 

rs. Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in San- 
itary Chemistry in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, says: ‘‘ Baking powders 
prepared from soda and cream of tartar 
chiefly are, when put up in tin cans with the 
maker's name and label, much more reliable 
than any other form of bread-raising prepa- 
ration.’ 

Many receipts are given in cook books and 
newspapers for making biscuit, cake, muf- 
fins, crusts, etc., in the old-fashioned way 
with sour milk and soda, or cream of tartar 
and soda. In every such receipt much bet- 
ter results will be obtained by substituting 
the Royal Baking Powder for the sour milk 
Exactly the 
same gas—carbonic—is produced; but with 
the Royal Baking Powder there is avoided 
all alkalinity or acidity in the food, one of 
which always results from the old-fashioned 
methods because of the impossibility of mix- 
ing the cream of tartar and the soda or sour 
milk in the proper proportions. Food is 
thus rendered not only more perfect in ap- 
pearance and taste, but more wholesome. 


ion Preserved. 


OR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CHER 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver. Moles, Blackheads, 
burn and Tan, and restores 


the skin to its original Treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmiess. At all druggists or 
mailed for S@ cents. Send for circuler. ~ 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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Where Is He Going? 


Gentle reader, he is hurrying home. And 
it's house-cleaning time, too—think of that! 

Fifteen years ago, he wouldn't have done it. 
Just at this time, he’d be “taking to the woods.” 

But now, things are different. His house is 
cleaned with Pearlinc. That makes house- 
cleaning easy. 

Easy for those who do it—easy for those 
who have it done. 

No hard work, no wear and tear, no turmoil 
and confusion, no time wasted, no tired women, 
no homeless men. 


Everything’s done smoothly, quickly, quietly, 
and easily. Try it and see. 
Peddlers and some unscru’ will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as" 


Send or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddied, 
it Ba ck and if your grocer sends you anering in in of Pearline, do the 


honest thing—send it back. AMES PYLE, New York. 


Pd 


loves 











To know what one wants, and to get what onc \.uuts, are two different proposi- 
tions. This is as true of gloves as of anything else. You want gloves that won't 
rip or tear, gloves that will wear well. You can always get them if you will see that 
this brand is on the inside of the glove. We are 
spending a great deal of money to let every one 
know that the P. & P. gloves with this brand in- 
side are reliable. This is why we advertise. 

L, your dealer does not keep these gloves, imsorm us ef the ‘act, 
and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and enclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a Aisewunt of 10 per cent. 
on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated FONTAINE glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 384 and 386 Broadway, New York. 
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ithe Start And Finish 

ok 
} of a AS <) 
Good Dinner eee 
: provided only they are prepared by the Franco- , 
$| American Food Company. (SOLD BY GROCERS.) RDGS OLR 
3| | .garyinm Paddingcamearse-opning as o8- S33" Ala readies tae ta ode EVERY KNOWN 
; Franio-American Food Company, | 
; _ West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 
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"Twixt man and nature a distinction lies 
That can be seen by most reluctant eyes; 
While vegetation is the life of one, 

The other vegetates and is undone. 

Such is the man who from the stubborn soil 
Would reap without the sowing or the toil, 
When richer harvests from more fertile land 
Are cultivated, harvested, and — canned. 


the Pick of the Harvest. 


S. F. Haseror, Pres. 
F. H. Haseror, V. Pres. 








Established 1836. 





Our Forestville and Haserot’s Fancy Brands of Sweet Corn are 
Have you tried them? If your grocer 


should not have them, send 25 cents for sample of the new pack. 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO.,, 


Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 39 & 4: Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O. 





“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


S.RAE& CO. - . 


| @hildren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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WELL WORTHY OF 


Krav a 
GUNTHERS SONS 


184 FIFTH AVE> 
(NEW WORK> 


WETROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Muse 


ley Buck, Pres.; Emilio Agramente, Clifford 
a Schmidt, Henry D.Hanchett,M. D., H.R. Shelley,and C. 
B. Hawley are members of the Faculty. For circulars, 
address H. W. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 21 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 





The First Analysts | 
in the World 
pronounce it ' 


Pure Olive Oil. 
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1 i t\RDEN OF HERBS. 
NISE is much used, both as a garnish 
d und for flavoring It belongs to the 
class of half-hardy aunuals The seeds must 
be sown t hotbed nd in May when all 
dang [ Trost is past, the plants transplant 
ed to the open bordet They should be set 
six or Seve nches apart 
Rosema und lavender have a pleasant 
aromatic fragrance, and are freely used as 
ingredients in making various sachet pow 
ders Lavender was much prized by our 
randmotbers, Who .p wed the dried flow 
imong their stores of household linen 
Rosemary, with its delightfully romantic 
arm Dew of the Sea,” is also an old-time 
favorite It is a pretty plant, with its shiny 
lark green leaves, and grows best in a poor 
limy so The seeds should be sown in 
March or April, in rows, and covered to the 
lepth of an inch The plants can be in 
eased by slips or cuttings. These slips 
sould be six inches long, and can be rooted 
in the spring They will require to be often 
ind thoroughly watered 


Lavender does not blossom until the second 
ir; a profuse crop of flowers can be gath 


ered the fourth year, and often for several 

irs after. It grows best in a limy gravel 

i tuation The seeds should be 

pring n September or the fol 

March the seedlings should be trans 

planted into rows about two feetapart. The 

Hower should be cut in June, and the spikes 
dried in the shad 

Min balm, pennyroyal, fennel, catnip, 


horehound,and many others,all equally. easy 
be named, but enough have 
been described to show how easy and feasible 


their cultivation is 


of cullture,might 


In preparing herbs for market, those to be 

| green should be tied in shapely bunches, 
vith all brnised and torn leaves removed, and 
ids of the ms neatly trimmed. Those 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


to be dried should be picked on a fair bright 
day, and cured or dried in the shade, all 
heavy woody stems removed, and the leaves, 
when perfectly dry, put in neat paper bags 
or small glass jars, and in either.case plainly 
labelled. The rosemary, lavender, and balm 
might be put in bags made of fine-chese- 
cloth, and the ends tied with narrow cotton 
ribbon 

The herbs once grown and prepared for 
sale, various plans suggest themselves for 
getting them on the market. One is to place 
them for sale with some reliable green-grocer 
or marketman, getting him to call his‘ cus- 
tomers’ attention to them, vouching for their 
purity and freshness. Another would be to 
get a market gardener to handle them with 
his own produce. An advertisement placed 
in a good paper, not one of the large dailies, 
but some popular weekly, that such herbs 
are for sale at a certain place, would often 
bring seller and buyer together. 

Probably the best and most advantageous 
plan would be to sell through some of the 
Woman's Exchanges. These exchanges are 
now established in all of the prineipal cities. 
Their rules for receiving goods and the com 
mission on sales differ with'each exchange 
Any of them will furnish circulars giving 
full information on application. 

MARGARET RYDER 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
XIV.—FUNGI—(2.) 

( F the wild mushrooms, the safest way is 

to let them alone, since a mistake in ap. 
plying the tests might be fatal. There are 
tests, however, as that all species whose stems 
on being pressed change from yellow to blue, 
or which have red stems or gills, are to be 
shunned as poisonous. If they can be easily 
skinned, and are pink underneath, they are 


Pig. 1.—CHaxekasBLe VELOURS Dress Fig. 2.—Tartan Dagss Fig 


(For Back, see Page 820.) 


For pattern and description see No. VILL. us 


putteorn sheet Sapplement 


with VELVET SLEEVES 


For description see pattern-sheet For description see pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 
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3.—STRIPED EPINGELINE 
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Coat Bopice. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


said to be safe for cooking and eating. Such are foul 
plentifully on damp days along the coast. 

Many of the noxious species produce intoxication. The 
convicts of Siberia use for this purpose the fly-agaric. It 
is rolled into balls and swallowed whole, when its effects 
are similar to those produced by opium. If a light dose is 
taken, the person is affected as by inhalation of laughing- 
gas. He will talk excitedly, or sing, or dance. If a straw 
is placed in his path, he will jump several feet high in 
stepping over it, and thus afford no end of amusement to 
his friends and lookers-on. If too strong a dose be taken, 
convulsions and death follow. 

The common puff-ball deprives one who has eaten it of 
all power of motion, while his consciousness remains, thus 
producing a sort of terrible trance resembling death. 

Species sold in Paris markets are grown in catacombs. 

Puff-balls and truffles belong to the second family, which 
contains both poisonous and edible species. 

To the third class belong those injurious fungi, smut, 
bunt, rust, ete., which affect our cereals. 

Smut attacks corn. Every one has noticed in a corn field 
some heads swollen, gray or black. This is the fungus 
parasite Ustilago carbo. It converts grains of corn into foul, 

reasy dust. One ear of corn thus diseased is capable of 
isseminating myriads of spores. 

Wheat is invested by Tilletia caries. 

Grass is subject to Puceina graminis, an orange-colored 
powder on the leaves in spots of rust 

Ergot attacks rye, and may cause the complete failure of 
acrop. It is the fungus Claviceps purpurea. The grain 
swells, curves, turns first violet color, then black. If the 
affected rye is retained and ground with the good grains, 
and bread made from the polluted flour is eaten, the effects 
upon the human system are very distressing. 

The potato rot is a fungus of the fourth order Peronospora 
infestans.. Nearly all vegetables—tomatoes, spinach, car- 
rots, turnips, beets—may be attacked by the same or a 
nearly allied fungus. Zoospores enter the stomata of leaves, 
pass into the roots, and there work destruction. Under this 
order of the weblike fungi, so named because the spores 
appear as if covered with a whitish web, come also the 
moulds and mildews. 

Moulds are blue, green, or yellow. Blue mould attacks 
oranges. When they are ready to decay, a dark spot forms 
on the outside, greasy and velvety to the touch. Ender the 
microscope the rind of an orange thus affected presents a 
view of numbers of stalked spores, or spores linked togeth- 
er in chainlike rows. Orange groves sometimes. suffer 
from the black mildew, which attacks leaves and stops up 
the stomata. The mulberry-tree is liable to attacks from 
the same fungus. 

The grape, both fruit and vine, is covered with one of the 
weblike moulds, which has caused in some years the failure 
of the entire crop in the south of France and Italy, causing 
great distress among the vintage growers. M. Pasteur first 
discovered this fungus, and by his suggestions much has 
been done to restore the vineyards to a healthy condition. 

The ferment mould inhabits liquids—wines, ciders, vine- 
gars, and the like. The story is told of a man who placed 
his cask of wine in a cellar to age. Some time afterward, 
when he attempted to open the cellar door, it was blocked 
by great growths of fungus. The cellar was literally filed 
with the fungus, which had revelled in the wine leaking 
from the cask. The empty cask was lifted on top of the 
fungoid growth to the ceiling. 

This is the fungus found in the famous London docks, 
swinging and waving like gigantic cobwebs. 

Of the fifth class the fungus that grows in our preserves 
and jeliies is an example. 

To the sixth class belong the very lowest plants. Among 
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them are bacilli and bacteria, rodlike bodies, which 
increase by subdivision, and cause our most fatal dis- 
eases—cholera, yellow and pees fevers, consump- 
estering and gangrene 
of wounds, as well as the most destructive diseases of 
domestic animals, hogs, sheep, cows, and chickens. 
Many fungi prey upon other fungi. There are also 
species which attack caterpillars, and finally destroy 
them. The parasite extracts all the juices, and when 
the creature dies its body is but an empty shell. 


tion, diphtheria, cancer, the 






LACE COLLARETTE 


For description see pattern-sheet Sapplement 


house-fly may often be seen, especially in 
seasons when some epidemic of disease is 
prevailing, fastened to a window-pane, 
dead, surrounded by «a white cobweby 
fungus. Under the microscope the spores 
may be seen escaping from minute plant 
growths. The silk-worm is attacked by 
a fungus which is often very destructive, 

One-third of the flowerless plants be- 
jong to the fungus family. It has been 
thought that their growth was sponta- 
neous, since they appear in substances 
through the exterior of which it would 
seem impossible for the minutest spore 
to penetrate, as in the centre of a cheese 
and inside of an egg, inside of a fruit, 
and even within the stomach and intes- 
tines of man. It has been proved by care- 
ful experiment that the spores do in every 
case precede the plant. They were in the 
cheese curds before the cheese was press- 
ed. The shell of an egg is not impervi- 
ous to spores, and they exist in the saliva 
of the mouth, and around teeth which are 
suffered todecay. Dampness is favorable 
to their development. The boots left in 
the closet will be covered with mildew. 
Spots appear on the cellar walls, or even 
on the timber with which we build our 
houses. Dry-rot may cause hard-wood to 
disintegrate and become black dust. The 
leprosy in houses, against which some of 
Moses’s regulations were directed, was 
probably a fungus growth,the same which 
is found in the East to-day, and for which 
there is no known remedy save the de- 
struction of the house. 

Many moulds luxuriate in poisonous 
liquids, as arsenics and opium. Antiseptics 
destroy them, and a kfiowledge of the an- 
tiseptic treatment of Wounds, the careful 
disinfection of hands and tools, is now as 
much a part of good surgery as is the 
skilful use of the knife, Salt is an anti- 
septic, and should be plentifully used in 
manuring crops. Powdered sulphur on 
the leaves of plants kills the fungus 
spores. The combination of sulphur with 
the oxygen of the air makes sulphuric 
acid, a poison fatal to the spores. 

Asa destroyer of insects which are hurt- 
ful to crops, the fungus may become the 
farmer's useful ally. How to cultivate 
the spawn aud make it into a transferable 
form, and then how to infect insects with 
the spawn, and introduce them into a 
field infested with the same insects, are 
problems which may be solved in the near 
future, since competent scientific men 
are working upon just such questions 


The 
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SAVOIR- FAIRE. 


‘‘ (HE knows how to do things” was the comment 

recently made by a man of position on a woman 
who was a successful social leader. The French phrase, 
familiar to us all, carries with it, rather more than the 
mere knowledge of good form, the ability to carry 
out a social programme cleverly, and to make the féte, 
the dinner, or the evening agreeable and charming to 
those who participate in any of these diversions. Savoir- 
JSaire implies tact, the habit of pleasing, the slipping into 
the right place noiselessly, the saying of the right word 


EMPine Bopick FoR EVENING Gown, 
[For Front, see Page 812.} 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


at the right moment. The-person who | 
has sdvoir-faire has almost a sixth sense. 
She does not blunder. into rudeness, nor 
put the wrong end of ber sentence first, 
saying the complimentary word in an un- 
complimentary fashion, loading her gifts 
with burdensome expressions, as if they 
were in her own eyes too valuable for the 
ordinary measurement; forgetting to an 
swer letters at the appropriate momeu!, 
breaking the convenances. To the woman 
who has the polite training, which jis iu 
cluded in savoir-faire, an act of rudeness 
is as impossible as a breach of the moral 
law. She understands and appreciates 
conventionalities. 

She sets at ease, as if by instinct, the shy 
youth and the girl unused to society, yet 
neither of these knows that trouble has 
been taken or thought given in his or ber 
behalf. 

Whatever the situation—at the table, in 
the parlor, in the ténnis-field,; on the train, 
at the opera, in the séclusivn. of her,cham- 
ber, in. nursery, drawing-room, kitchen- 
the woman whose sanoirfaire is perfect 
commands the situation. 


FOR THE BALL. 


See illustration on page 817. 
ERHAPS a boy's first uniform un- 
stained by conflict'and resplendent in 

promise* might do it Or-perhaps those 

dainty and delicate trappings, laid away 

in bags of faint perfume shut tight.in bu- 

reau drawers—those finely wrought fair 

vestments suggesting no distinctions, but 

made only-for ‘‘the baby”; perhapis these 

masculine appointments have, in fact, done j 

it, but certainly never-any other wnworn 

vestments of a man# What is there about 

them, indeed, to stir the sentiment or to 

inspire those little caressing, tender touches 

—those exclamations of delight— every 

woman loves to expend’on some exquisite 

bit of daintiness meant for one of her own? 

It is one of the penalties of the masculine 

prerogative that this is so, though the 

penalty never afflicts him. Sentiment is 

the last thing in the world that either he 

or his acquaintances feel for new clothes. 

Even the recently purchased wedding coat 

fails to move him. » Whatever pride fills 

him in youth over new possessions and 

dignities, he conceals with somewhat stoi- 


its novelty may be to all the world beside, 
conscious of its importance as he in every 
fibre of his nature may be—this first dress- 
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coat he would have you believe an old story! 
You could not pain him more than by men 
tion of it. Enthusiasm over it would alto 
gether crush him 

But the garments of a woman! Who can 
resist their loveliness, their fascination, and 
their freshness? The dullest of us have a 
sentiment for them; the most hardened, a 
certain reverence. The first ball dress, un- 
like the first dress-coat, is an affair of the 
family. Mamma herself must take it out of 
the box the moment it arrives. Grand 
mamma must be called to examine it; the 
privileged visitor having a glimpse of it too 


By-and-by papa will come home, go in, walk | 


about, arid touch it with a strange feeling in 
his throat 
be called 
ignored or to be celebrated without the ac 
clamations and benedictions even of all the 
little household group, who have watched 
the child developing from infancy to woman 
hood 

For this first ball dress represents to them 
the wings, as it were, by which the first flut 
terings out of the old home-nest are made. 
And how they must shield her before she 
makes her little start! 
peep at the dress when she comes in. Old 
Katharine, who held her as a baby, will put 
ber to bed, and, darkening the room, tell her 
to sleep. Sleep! Why should one sleep if 
dreams come without it? 

To-morrow the house will be kept quiet 
while the young girl rests. Mamma and 
grandmamma will hold a consultation over 
the gown. Grandmamma will wonder wheth- 
er so many stitches were needed in her day. 
But mamma! Mamma will have other and 
unutterable things in her heart when she 
folds the dainty dress away 


USEFUL RECIPES 

Preserved Tomatoes. —Peei six pounds of the small 
cherry, strawberry, plum, pear, or apple tomatoes, and 
cover them with six pounds of granulated sugar. Do 
this at night. The next morning drain off the syrup 
and boil it, skimming frequently. When it is quite 
clear, lay in the tomatoes gently, that they may not 
break, and boil them for twenty minutes at one side 
of the stove. Take the tomatoes out with a skimmer, 
epread them on flat disues, and boll the syrup down 





Aud the old family servants will | 
The event is too important to be | 


She shall have buta | 





When it is thick, add te it the juice of three large lem~ | 


ous; fill glass jars with the fruit, and pour the boiling 
syrup over them. 

Pickled Tomatoes.—Peel four quarts of tomatoes, 
To a half-pint of vinegar add a pound of granulated 
engar, and mace, cinnamon, and allepice to taste. Put 

together in a preserving-kettle, and bring it slowly 
toa boil, After this let it simmer for an hour, 

Scallops of Sweetbread on Skewers.—Bianch and trim 
the sweetbreads, cat them in scallops (hulf-circles, 
taking care not to make them too thin Put them on 
emali silver skewers, with a bit of cold veal or cold 
chicken of the same size between every two scallops 
ol seweetbreade Dip them iu broth, and then into 
crumbs. Presse closely together on the skewers, ar- 
ranging the plece in shape; then dip in beaten egg 
and crumbs, and {ry in deep lard, in a wire basket. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





The Art Amateur 


4 indisponsabie to 4 to Artists and Art Students 


FOR $1 (w eevee mention of Basar) | will send 4 
numbers of this superb practical art 
; magaziie, og ee pages supplementary Working 
Designs and artistic color — of cures @ hae 
> & Marine, Flowers & Fru _ 
» mals, and Chine Painting. fated 
suitable for the Decoration of HOLIDAY PR 
ENTS. State class of subject you prefer. Prac- 
» tical lessons in Ov”), Water-Color, Pastel, and China 
Painting, Carving, Embroidery, etc. Specimen 
(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. Illustrated Catalogue 
of Color Studies for stamp ‘ 
MONTAGUE MARES, 23 Union Square, N.Y. ¢ 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


The use of grease-paint by actors and actresses is disastrous to 
the complexion, and unless thoroughly removed from the pores of 
the skin, pimples and blotches appear. Eminent members of the 
profession say, Ivory Soap removes paint thoroughly and quickly, 
and restores the complexion to its natural freshness. 

Corvricut 1892, sv Tue Procrer & Gamare Co 








A delicate skin requires delicate 
treatment to keep it delicate in the 
season of chaps and roughness. A 
rough skin may be softened, soothed, 
and healed. Witch Cream isa lotion 
so harmless that the contents of a bottle might 


: be taken internally without 
itch the slightest injury. It is 
rcam 


delicacy itself. It is a de- 
lightful lotion after shaving, 
and has its place on every 
For sale by Druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 
Small size by mail, 35¢. Sample by mail, 10c. 
C. H.& F. Price, Salem, Mass. 





toilet table. 











The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 








KEEP YOUR FLOUR IN THE ie 
9 
YS 
SECURE FROM MOISTURE, DUST, DIRT AND VERMIN, o* 
This Flour Bin Is different from all others. it hasa 
door and removable sieve, and Is perfectly tight. We refer 
Chicago as to Its excellence. Sizes to hold 100 
and 200 Ibs. always In stock. Sold by dealers 
Or, on will send direct from | 
receipt of 00 ae the factory the 60 pound 
bin here ot tth and nicely japanned. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
153°166 Sout Jerrenson ST. 
AGENTS WANTED CHICAGO | 


CHOLERA AND SMALL-POX 
can never be carried by the sanitary Hartman Steel | 
Wire Mat. Cocoa mats are disease-breeders and | 
** smellers.” Ours are not. | 

HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

| 
| 


Branches: 12 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
Chicago ; 51 and 53 S. — St., Atlanta,Ga. Catalogue and 
testimonials mailed 





Our Mats have Genes tap attaches stamped ** Hartman.” 





J. L. CLIZBE, Manager. Fort Wayne, Indiana. i 


Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 










RY OLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. | 
Ask at Druggist's, or send 2% cents to 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ars 
Soap 


Which would you rather have, 
if you could have your choice, trans- 
parent skin or perfect features ? 

All the world would choose one 
way; and you can have it, measur- 
ably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and live 
wholesomely otherwise, you will 
have the best complexion Nature 
has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists’; all sorts of peo- 
ple use it. 
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we nae oF +t — 4 
berbe, and is prepared for use as easily as tea. Is is called 


LANE’S MEDIGINE 


onl avgacte aol 1 ob Stn, and 6150 one pactage. “4 
your address for ne's 
oom sites moves the bowels each day. In 





EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of dieagree- 
able odor aud uvplearant flavor, bat the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 

ized signature of + '* 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast-beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the 
finest and simplest cookery. 

POR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA 
FOR IMPROVED AND BCONOMIC COOKERY 











-| DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Warer at Home. 


. 

A laxury for its exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Langnor, Rhenmatiam, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Peet and Nasal 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


| Broadway. cor. Barclay Street. New York, 


Safely Cured, 
by one wlio has been 
a fellow sabhoeen: 
correct means—Safe, Easy, Perma- 
nent. Debility and Short Breath a Specialty. Four 
Years of Foreign Study. Address with ei-mr, 
Dr. Edith Berdan,1)3 Ellison St., Paterson, Na+ 














